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THE WORLD AND THE SCHOLAR 


By JOSEPH H. BEALE, ’82 


An Address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University, Fune 15, 1931 


N AGE of machines in the West, an age of the exploitation 

of men in masses in the East; men of consummate ability 

in charge of these machines and these masses; confronting one 

another, a people highly educated and an uneducated proletariat; 

an impending struggle for supremacy between the two systems — 

this is the stage on which the world-drama of the next half-century 

is to be played. We are pledged to the creed that the love of 

learning is the helmsman of life; can philosophy guide us to 

success in the coming struggle? A review of what it has done for 
us in the last century may help us in our prognosis. 

One hundred years ago the Honorable James Trecothick Austin 
delivered the oration at the annual meeting, on September first. 
The exercises, we learn, were attended by a large and brilliant 
audience, and the oration fully sustained the established reputa- 
tion of the orator. Benjamin Kent was the poet of the occasion. 
After the performances the members of the Society with several 
strangers dined together, as usual. 

James Trecothick Austin graduated from Harvard College in 
1802, and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He was a Boston 
lawyer and man of affairs, a Justice of the Peace and of the 
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Quorum, the “Attorney” of the Municipal Court, a member of the 
Board of Overseers, Trustee of the Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings, Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and Fellow 
of the American Academy. He died in 1870, at a good old age. 

The subject of his oration was “The Duties of Men of Educa- 
tion.” At a time when steamboats were new and railroads in the 
making, he described the development of reason as the scholar’s 
task, and asserted that an educated mind, through reason, would 
bring human happiness. The value of education, he said, consists 
in the ability to discover, to propound, and to ascertain truth; 
and this can be carried on by the study of scholars in the language 
and thought of the past, in the academic isolation of the Univer- 
sity. He ended with this eloquent peroration: 


Scientific discoveries, literary improvements, the advance of arts, 
the embellishment of taste, national wealth, legislation, jurisprudence, 
political economy, glorious as they are, splendid as they appear to be 
in the pages of history, are but means to a high and ultimate object — 
valueless and worthless but as they advance the intellectual and moral 
power of mankind; and this intellectual and moral power is itself but 
an instrument to promote individual and by extension universal happi- 
ness; and this happiness, which seems secured by human effort, is the 
ultimate tendency of the good providence of God. The obstacle to 
this natural destiny of man is not depravity but ignorance.... 

It is the duty of educated men not only rightly to understand the 
nature of the human mind, but practically to use their knowledge for 
the advancement of the great interests of mankind. 


The task of the scholar, therefore, as it appeared to the orator 
of one hundred years ago, was to become perfected by reason in 
intellectual and moral power, and thus attain happiness. 

In Austin’s audience in 1831 sat a young man who the day 
before had taken his bachelor’s degree; Wendell Phillips, soon to 
become one of the most eloquent of that band of orators inspired 
by the effort to abolish slavery. Fifty years later, at the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Society, 
Wendell Phillips delivered the oration. 

It was a brilliant occasion. The day was one of the rarest of 
June days. The Harvard Chapter, in celebration of its centennial, 
had invited delegates from all the other Chapters, and most of 
them were represented. There we, youngest of the sons of Phi 
Beta Kappa, could see an assemblage of scholars and statesmen, 
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men whose books we had studied, men whose speeches we had 
read, and thrill at the thought that we were their brethren. The 
president was Joseph Hodges Choate, leader of the New York bar. 
The poet was Charles Godfrey Leland of Philadelphia. Our own 
Chapter was full of interesting men. Brother James Russell 
Lowell, ’°38, was absent on his country’s business, but Brother 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, ’29, read at the dinner one of his most 
brilliant poems, and Brothers Edward Everett Hale, ’39, Charles 
William Eliot, ’53, and Henry Lee, ’36, spoke — who that was 
present can forget the dinners of that time! 

Wendell Phillips, the orator, was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege, eighth in his class, in 1831, and from the Law School in 1834. 
He did not practice his profession, but, having money enough to 
make that unnecessary, he devoted himself to furthering public 
causes. He was one of the progressives of his day, always at odds 
with men of his own family and tradition, an eloquent supporter 
of the abolition of slavery and of woman suffrage, and of the 
other “‘causes” of the day. He was tall, spare, and gray, with 
beetling brow and piercing eye, a modern knight whose spear was 
his eloquence. His subject was “The Scholar in a Republic.” 
It was an eloquent and scathing indictment of the scholar who 
lived a life apart, divorced from the real interests of the country; 
interested only in the learning of the cloister, and not in the affairs 
of real life. We can see him still, with head thrown back, and with 
his brilliant eyes flashing, his eloquent forefinger raised on high in 
appeal to heaven against the blindness of the scholar, as he spoke 
of Sir Harry Vane, that “greatest of all men who ever trod the 
streets of Boston,” the first liberal, who dared in the narrow 
Puritanism of the first settlement to trust the search for truth, 
wherever it led, as bringing in the long run the saner hope of 
progress. 

These two orations, in sharp contrast as they are with regard to 
the function of education in securing the happiness and the true 
greatness of men, nevertheless present striking patterns upon 
which we may embroider the truth of today. 

Austin saw scholars as the favored few, a separate class, training 
their minds to reason and applying that reason to what he called 
the liberalization of religion. To him matter was still the antithesis 
of mind, and the scholar a man set apart from the multitude of his 
unthinking fellows. And what was the scholarship of which he 
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spoke? A glance at a University catalogue of the time shows its 
limits. The classics alone were adequately presented, and they 
only through the process of mechanical translation. Of mathe- 
matics there was only a smattering. History, philosophy, and 
science were recited from elementary school books. Everything 
was divorced from life, either because of its subject-matter or by 
its method of presentation. Even in the professional schools, the 
reading of secondary sources was thought sufficient; but profes- 
sional study was not then regarded as true scholarship, and pro- 
fessional students were not yet admitted to the fellowship of edu- 
cated men. The orator was full of the ideas of his earlier genera- 
tion, ideas which we regard as naive and academic. Its scholarship 
was puerile, its outlook on life ignorant, its religion elementary, 
its reasoning still scholastic. It was such reasoning, carried on by 
such scholars, that the orator thought would of itself be sufficient 
for happiness. 

The seeds of the future were, however, already in the University. 
Longfellow and Torrey, Agassiz, Horsford and Peirce, were in the 
faculty, or were soon to join it, and the new learning was on the 
way. But the orator, trained in the curriculum of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, was not thinking of the things these 
great scholars were to bring to scholarship. 

Phillips would have no such cloistered scholarship. To him, the 
scholar trains his mind, not to secure his own happiness, but to 
secure the public good. Before his time, he recognized man’s 
obligation to society. Education should be sought for the greater 
power it gives to work for those public causes to which the orator 
had devoted his life. “The Scholar in Politics’ was the theme of 
many generous minds of the time. In the college generation to 
whom Phillips’ oration was addressed were George von L. Meyer, 
Robert Bacon, Albert Bushnell Hart, Josiah Quincy, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Curtis Guild, Boies Penrose, Sherman Hoar, Robert 
Luce, Charles Sumner Hamlin, men who like him devoted their 
lives to the service of their country. It was to his own generation, 
not to the young men who heard his words, that Wendell Phillips’ 
criticism was rightly addressed. The graduates of the early eighties 
were ready and determined to devote their talents and their educa- 
tion to the public good. His indictment of scholarship was true of 
his own time in the University; but as he spoke, the scholar had 
already learned that all truth is not in books, and all educated men 
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not in the colleges. Names of the great group of business and pro- 
fessional men, of engineers, of statesmen who left the fellowship of 
the University to meet with a scholar’s training the complex 
affairs of modern life, were already found in the University cata- 
logue of the year in which Phillips spoke. 

Not only was this new spirit among the students; the University 
itself felt it. Before our centenary the modernization of scholarship 
had gone far. When Phillips spoke, Eliot was president of the 
University, and upon the teaching force were Child, Briggs, Hill 
and Emerton, Dunbar, Palmer and James, Trowbridge, Shaler, 
Farlow, and Mark. In the Law School were teaching Langdell, 
Thayer, Gray, and Ames. Scholarship had already taken a dis- 
tinct trend toward the solution of actual conditions of human life. 

But the new spirit of 1881 was not to be shown only, or most 
characteristically, in public service. One of the most interesting 
developments in the whole history of human thought has been 
taking place in the last century and especially in the last half- 
century. Already in 1831 Austin remarked upon the applications 
of steam to the affairs of life. Scholarship, through the invention 
and use of machinery, had increased human power, Austin said, 
“as if by a word so many laboring men were called into existence.” 
The modern world began with the supplanting of human labor by 
mechanical power. The mass of common labor has throughout the 
history of our country been recruited from time to time by a new 
class of different origin; and as each group of laborers has been 
supplanted by a new mass, the old group has been forced up in 
the scale of living; each individual of the group, who formerly 
had only to work, must now think and plan, or die. When the 
mass of labor was in turn supplanted by machines, the same 
process took place. Austin, seeing the process at its beginning, had 
no inkling of the fate of these human toilers, nor could he foresee 
for what high service they were liberated from toil. To him, the 
machine represented only so many new laborers added to the sum 
total of the masses. But the actual history of the results of machini- 
zation is far nobler. Humanity has, indeed, been greatly liberated 
from labor; but it has been liberated not for inglorious ease, but 
for study and thought. Machines, instead of general leisure, have 
brought general education. Fifty years ago the liberation of human 
labor had already put thousands of men and women in the think- 
ing class. Our civilization was growing too scientific for one who 
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could not think. In the fifty years since that time the process has 
gone on increasingly. The farmer who would prosper now uses 
all the help that approved machinery can give him in his task; 
but he must use his resulting leisure to learn the chemistry of plant 
feeding, and the use of fertilizers, and the art of grading and 
packing. He must learn the ways of animal breeding, the science 
of improving his herd. Whether in an agricultural college or on 
his own farm, he must read and reflect, and in the process must 
train his mind in order to keep pace with the new requirements 
which he must meet, or fail. The old country grocer, the pro- 
prietor of the general store of the village, cannot live as he once 
could by a process of buying where he can and selling what is 
demanded of him. He has been forced to study psychology and 
geography, commerce and transportation, advertising, and the 
science of salesmanship and sales resistance. Millions of our fellow 
men, untrained in the colleges, are now perforce living a life of 
thought and of application of the mind to the affairs of life. 

Not only has thought become more general in the fifty years 
last past; it has changed as greatly in kind. A machine age, calling 
for less human labor, calls not merely for more but for deeper 
human thought. The mathematical and physical sciences grow 
in content. The men who do things must be familiar with what 
has already become known about the whole world, and must 
discover new things. Old age itself and physical ineptitudes retreat 
as we become familiar with the new learning, and dodge the new 
automobiles. Scholarship demands new fields of thought, and 
works out newer and more complicated truth. The old reason 
based upon the training of mind in language and the literature of 
the race led to no universal happiness. The dream of Austin 
proved a disappointment. For his scholarship we substitute the 
reason of a freer day; a democratic reason, trained in the affairs 
of life, as against the aristocratic reason of the older age, trained 
only in the cloister. 

As Austin’s réle for reason has proved thoroughly inadequate, so 
Phillips’ indictment of scholars as impotent in the actual affairs of 
life has been disproved in the court of experience. Educated young 
men are not creatures apart, classicists, philosophers, or theolo- 
gians. Scholars who might have listened to Phillips’ oration are 
not only the statesmen of this century. They are the engineers, 
the bridge-builders, the inventors of the skyscraper and the 
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Leviathan; they are the financiers, the creators of the great corpora- 
tions, the aimi patres of agriculture and of industry; they are the 
chemists and physicists, the inventors of the telephone and the 
phonograph and the electric light, of the moving picture and the 
radio, the discoverers of the applications of chemistry to life and 
death; they are the biologists, the physiologists, the surgeons who 
have lessened human pain and lengthened human life. These and 
all the other remarkable inventions of the last fifty years have not 
been the accidental findings of uneducated men, discovered, like 
a gold mine, by a sharp eye or a callous hand. The inventions and 
discoveries, the engineering activities, the feats of surgery and the 
social advances of the last generation have been the work of 
educated men, thinkers and scholars, who have served humanity 
far more nobly than Phillips dreamed. The man who advances 
civilization today must start with a mind stored with the knowledge 
of the race, and trained in the ways of thought. 

As the minds of men become so strong and so prolific, as their 
works become so amazingly diverse, scholarship must be different 
from that of fifty years or a hundred years ago. Not that its old 
aims are given up; progress does not work by subtraction, but by 
addition and multiplication. The good of one generation remains 
the good of all later generations, multiplied by riper experience, 
and added to the new goods which the minds of men have dis- 
covered. The aim of education one hundred years ago was training 
of the mind to approach and solve the constantly new and chang- 
ing problems of life; and this still remains the fundamental aim. 
In 1831 this was to be won by a training in classics and mathe- 
matics, and this still seems to some of us, thinking thoughts of 
fifty years ago, to be the surest method; though it would be a brave 
and inexperienced man today who would assert it to be the only 
one. Training that would be sufficient in the rural economy of 
1831 would little fit the man of 1931 to cope with the highly 
organized industrial civilization of his time; and the training of 
today has kept pace with the new conditions. The studies of the 
college senior sophisters a hundred years ago are now the tasks of 
the schoolboy; and the Freshmen of today groan under a burden 
of thought and investigation which the scholars of 1831 never bore. 

But scholarship now cannot stop with mere mental training. 
The scholar must be oriented to the world; he must learn the ways 
and the meaning of life. The re-creation of science which has 
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taken place in the last century, and its application in every portion 
of one’s experience, make it essential, not that the scholar should 
be a scientist, but that he should know enough of the elements of 
the sciences intelligently to use their discoveries and sympatheti- 
cally to follow their new achievements. The social sciences, too, 
make their demands upon him. The scholar must be equally at 
home in the world of nature and in the world of man. 

Some feeling for this was in the mind of Phillips, fifty years ago. 
The desire to throw the scholar out into the world, fitted there 
nobly to play his part in the advance of humanity, was the burden 
of his oration. An intelligent sympathy with the lowly, a trained 
aptitude for statesmanship, a skilled appreciation of the real basis 
of life, these qualities for which he so eloquently pleaded are not 
the fruit of cloistered study directed to training the reason. He 
was right in demanding that scholars be turned out of doors. 

But the experience of the last half-century has shown that mental 
training and orientation in one’s world are not enough to make a 
scholar of the twentieth century. What might be called the general 
education of 1881 will no longer suffice. The scholar today must 
add to the training of 1831 and 1881 a thorough professional 
training in some one subject. Whether his chosen field in life be 
education or engineering, art or agriculture, science or sociology, 
law or literature, his training in his chosen field must have put 
him abreast of the knowledge of his time; it must enable him to 
follow and understand the new discoveries and the new literature 
of his subject; it must empower him to carry forward knowledge 
through research. No longer can scholarship divorce herself from 
professional studies, nor stop with the acquisition of a trained mind 
and a store of useful information. A scholar today is one trained 
to come to grips with the intellectual problems of his profession. 
Myriad are the roads. And each scholar must fight his way to the 
very truth along his own chosen road. 

Nowhere is this modern understanding of scholarship more fully 
recognized than in the American universities. They have taken 
the required step; they have left the cloister for the library, the 
laboratory, and the experiment station. 

The universities of the Old World only yesterday were teaching 
the same sort of thing that we taught a hundred years ago, and 
were teaching it better; but for a hundred years the American 
universities have been admitting to the field of scholarship, to a 
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constantly increasing extent, the various applications of learning 
to the affairs of life. At the time when Austin was lauding the 
sterile scholarship of his time, Story had begun to teach law as a 
branch of science. When Phillips inveighed against the selfishness 
of the educated class, Eustis and Shaler were training the bridge- 
builders and the engineers of the great public works of our time, 
and Bussey was creating a department of agricultural research. 
The imposing new University building of Phillips’ day was Sever 
Hall. The older branches of learning are still housed there as they 
were in 1881. But for the newer branches of learning have been 
built the great medical group of buildings in Boston, the houses of 
the Law School, the great laboratories of chemistry and biology 
and geography, and the noble settlement across the Charles, in 
which a science unknown a generation ago is studied and taught 
in a way befitting a university. 

The first professional study to emerge into a subject for scholar- 
ship (if we except theology, which from the first was in substance 
an extension of undergraduate study) was that of the law. It was 
Story who on his appointment as Dane Professor of Law declared 
that law is a science, vast, intricate, and comprehensive, affording 
ample employment for the highest faculties. He was at first full 
of ambition for a continuous thorough study of law by college 
graduates. This plan was ahead of its time; and after his death a 
reaction against his ideas kept his school a mere training-school for 
practice. Other schools at the time were little better. But on the 
coming of Langdell to the Harvard Law School legal scholarship 
in the university sense began. It has been said that he found law a 
trade, and left it a science. From his time there has been in his 
own school and in university schools generally throughout the 
United States an enthusiastic devotion to truth, an independence 
of thought, a zeal in investigation, which are characteristics of true 
scholarship. 

In making law a subject for scholarly study, the American uni- 
versities have followed the example of the European. From Pisa 
and Bologna to Paris and Berlin the faculties of law have been 
equal in scholarly renown to the faculties of philosophy. But the 
law studied in Europe differs fundamentally from ours. They 
study the history and system of the law, and their highly general- 
ized codes, as a philosophic exercise. The actual law administered 
in the courts must be studied by the student at the bar; it is hardly 
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referred to by the professors in their lectures. It is regarded almost 
as accident, incapable of being the subject of scientific study. But 
American schools have taken the decisions of the courts as their 
subjects of investigation; they have studied them as indicating the 
trend of judicial thought, the only sources, Langdell thought, of 
our science. They have considered the injuries and frauds of 
everyday men, the organizations of business, the debts and the 
failures, and the very hopes and fears of humanity. The lawyer so 
trained has anticipated by a generation psychology and behavior- 
ism; the more ably trained in this discipline, the more accurately 
the scholar shall predict the course of the changing law. This 
change in education for the bar has set youth on fire, and has 
brought lawyers to realize their obligation to civilization and their 
place in the scheme of things. The legal scholar has found a new 
and important contact with life. 

The next profession to become scholarly was medicine. With 
Eliot’s reforms in the ’70’s the Harvard Medical School became a 
school of observation and lecture. It adopted the methods of the 
natural sciences, and each student became a discoverer. The 
inevitable result followed; enthusiasm, zeal, a new realm annexed 
to scholarship. With the founding of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School in 1893 medicine became established as a scholarly pursuit. 

From these beginnings, dating back only a few years before 
Phillips’ oration, the application of scholarship to the affairs of 
life has gone on. Schools of education and of engineering, of 
agriculture and of journalism, of forestry, of architecture and of 
landscape architecture have been added to the universities; and 
now on each side of what was once our gymnasium we see the 
fine arts and the art preservative of all arts become scientific. 
From torch to torch the fire has spread. We who have seen the 
outbreak on this side of the Charles now see the fire carried across 
the river; and production and distribution, the watchwords of our 
old economics, become glamorous. Merchandising, cost account- 
ing, marketing, advertising and salesmanship are now studied 
with the same scientific care and with the same zeal for truth that 
rights and wrongs have evoked in the older professional school. 
Another group of scholars has arisen to touch and guide life on a 
practical side. 

So short is the period during which scholarship has concerned 
itself with the affairs of everyday life that this fifty years has 
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sufficed really to make philosophy the helmsman of the farmers’ 
toil and the tradesman’s skill. We who heard Phillips’ call to the 
world have held the lamp for those who have wrought this change. 
Nor has the new philosophy confined itself to the arts of peace. 
Horrent war has relied for its frightfulness upon the laboratory 
and the drafting-room, and the physicists and the chemists are 
now the real armies of contending countries. 

And so the task set for education during the last half-century has 
been performed. The scholar has taken all life for his field. The 
educated scientist, engineer, captain of industry, inventor, and 
surgeon, the highly trained publicist, lawyer, and economist have 
led our land to a high degree of general prosperity and satisfaction. 
But duty performed is only the introduction to greater duty. As 
Phillips summoned you out from the cloister, it is the task of the 
present-day prophet to summon you to a world-struggle. Philoso- 
phy must be the helmsman through uncharted seas, through the 
tempests of bloodless but lethal strife, to reach a port of peace 
which now we know not. We draw our courage from the past. 
For a hundred years our trust in scholarship has not failed us. 

Today three civilizations are engaged in deadly contest for the 
control of the world. The Asiatic is relying upon brute force, the 
sheer weight of numbers. The Soviet seeks to control through 
force of natural resources and the intelligent direction of unskilled 
masses. To these portentous forces the western world has to oppose 
scholarship. Brute force of numbers and the power of mind behind 
matter is arrayed against that scholarship, that philosophia which 
is the guide of life. In action they will be supreme; by the power of 
thought we must conquer. Philosophy must direct our civilization 
or our civilization is doomed. The last fifty years have seen 
philosophy really become the guide of the affairs of common life; 
its harder task still remains. 

The next fifty years will see the fight fought out and the result 
registered. We may rest serene in the belief that philosophy, the 
glowing spear-head of our, civilization, will come to control the 
world as she has come to control our own lives; — that philosophy 
which is perpetual youth, the zest of opportunity, the fire of 
endeavor, the flower of religion, poetry, and art, the fortress of 
humanity. 

Scholarship, like poetry, is thought touched with fire. Its flame 
is the zeal for truth. The real scholar cannot pursue thought or 
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investigation apart from the eagerness of desire, the feeling of 
service to the world, which differentiates the scholar from the 
mere pedant. It is not learning, but the love of learning, that is 
the guide of life. The scholar is entering on a great adventure of 
faith. It may be that his flame is leading him to search the truth 
of pure science or the truth of the application of science to the use 
of mankind. It may lead him to the achievement of the truth of 
pure reason, or to that special and applied philosophy which as 
law governs the life of men. It may be that he is fighting to achieve 
the truth of theology, or to bring religion down to the world. 
Whatever the character of his adventures, the scholar is a knight 
errant, always on the quest for service. It is to him that the words 
of the poet, first spoken on this platform, may be applied: 


“Up! Boot and Saddle! Humanity calls! 
Life’s not a dream in the clover! 
On to the walls! On to the walls! 
On to the walls and over!”’ 





NOTES ON HARVARD FOOTBALL 


By T. GRAYDON UPTON, ’s1 


EPTEMBER is here — and thousands of sport writers breathe 

a sigh of relief and greet the football season with two-inch 
headlines. Once more the stadiums swarm like great cement hives 
and raucous crowds watch the big blue, green, red, or gold team 
sweep to victory. Again the great God Pigskin is enshrined in the 
hearts of the mob and “‘over-emphasis,” “‘commercialism,” and 
“subsidization” lead the catchwords flung back and forth among 
athletic purists, writers, directors, and old grads. 

The undergraduate, who plays the game, or watches it or re- 
fuses to watch it, is strangely apart from all this turmoil and contro- 
versy. The collegiate balloon of football sentiment has been 
pricked sometimes during the last decade and most of the hot air 
has leaked out, from his standpoint if not from that of the crowds. 
The charge of over-emphasizing the sport cannot be laid at his 
door. At Harvard the days of torchlight parades, red flares, and 
mass meetings, outlived the mole-skin era in football pants, but not 
by long. 

In Cambridge, about four years ago, a last attempt at reviving 
local college spirit was made, a last futile effort to gather the Col- 
lege together to back up the football team. The occasion was a 
rally at the Union before the Yale game. For several days before 
the eventful evening, influential, albeit slightly bored Seniors can- 
vassed the dormitories for recruits; lethargic meetings were held, 
resolutions passed, and a few ambitious first-year men scoured the 
city for red lights. When the big night arrived, only a handful of 
upper-classmen were present, a group so small that the gathering 
would have been a complete failure had it not been for the presence 
of the whole Freshman Class, which had turned out en masse for 
their first — and last — college football rally. The members of 
the team, grouped together like so many rubber plants, were 
seated on a stage at the end of the hall, together with several fiend- 
ishly loyal and enthusiastic old ““H” men, who glowered at the 
meager group of undergraduates, irritated because the whole Uni- 
versity had not put in an appearance. 
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The meeting got under way rather feebly, picked up a bit, but 
soon gasped and died for lack of enthusiasm. There were cheers 
for the full-back who was going to score the winning touchdown, 
cheers for the impregnable line, the substitute back-field, and 
Mike, guardian of the tattered Haughton banner. Sandwiched 
between were several impassioned speeches by former players 
which were calculated to fire the waning spirit of the undergradu- 
ates, who, alas, had fallen on evil days. After a weak half-hour of 
this sort of thing, the members of the team, immensely relieved, 
climbed down from the gilded heights and their Freshman audi- 
ence fled back to the bleak halls by the river, still very much be- 
wildered and still quite unmoved. Two days later Yale won the 
annual football game. 

The undergraduate of today looks upon a football game in much 
the same manner as he does upon a circus, a prize-fight, or a pro- 
fessional baseball game. It is an exciting spectacle and one to 
which he can take his family or friends. He would no more think 
of attending a game to support the team than he would attend the 
Follies because the third girl from the left came from Chicago, his 
home town. A good deal of jovial intercollegiate rivalry exists and 
always will, which is natural. Undergraduates will back their 
team to win and cheer the players, but with somewhat less enthusi- 
asm than a Boston hockey fan would back the Bruins. After the 
game is over and a snake dance indulged in, or watched casually, 
the student can join his friends from Dartmouth or Yale or who- 
ever the game may be with for a pleasant evening in Boston. With 
the exception of the team and the attachés, few undergraduates 
care who has won. ‘ 

A football game has ceased to be a titanic struggle between the 
elevens of two Alma Maters, a battle which moves the deepest feel- 
ing of the undergraduate spectators. Rather it is an occasion for a 
pleasant meeting with old friends from other colleges, it is a festi- 
val, a holiday combining the most enjoyable features of an old 
Roman gladiatorial struggle, a burlesque show, and a Memorial 
Day Parade. If the weather is fine, one prefers, perhaps, to play a 
round of golf, but usually it is more amusing to take part in this 
Saturday reunion with the excitement of the crowd, the bands, and 
the gay colors. 

Thus from the student viewpoint, games with neighboring col- 
leges are far preferable to those with colleges located in the Middle 
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West or the South. No natural rivalry exists between Harvard, 
and, for example, the University of Florida. Undergraduates have 
few friends at Michigan; as a meeting of two colleges a game with 
Texas is merely a meeting of the two teams, arousing no more in- 
terest than a healthy athletic exhibition of any sort. On the other 
hand, a football game with Dartmouth or Princeton is a reunion of 
the undergraduate bodies of both colleges, a chance to toss off a 
drink with old friends and make new ones. The game itself, sur- 
rounded by all its glamour and rosy haze of publicity, is a pleasant 
sight on a warm October afternoon, but after all, merely an excuse 
for the surrounding festivities. 

For this reason a resumption of football games with Princeton 
seems so desirable to undergraduates, who have many friendly 
affiliations with old Nassau and who would welcome the chance for 
a common meeting some October afternoon. For the present there 
appear insuperable difficulties to this resumption, in football at 
least, but the sooner it is possible to see the orange and black colors 
waving once more over the Stadium, the more pleased will be the 
student body. 

Times have changed, too, for the undergraduate who plays 
varsity football at Harvard. One would expect the tension and 
nervous strain of the player to be even greater and his own attitude 
toward the game to be a great deal more serious and self-centered, 
in these days of quarter-million-dollar gate receipts and glaring 
publicity, than it was in the less advertised days of previous foot- 
ball régimes. How does he respond to the blurb of headlines which 
make him out to be an all-American prospect on Friday and poor 
scrub material on Monday, to the blind enthusiasm of former ““H” 
men and the near indifference of his fellow students? 

The whole thing might well seem a farce, this playing of a game 
before eighty thousand spectators, most of them with the same 
enthusiastic attitude that can be found at any cheap boxing match, 
a good many interested in neither college, a good many more half 
intoxicated and with little realization of what is going on before 
them. In one section is a small body of die-hard graduates who 
are looking for anything from mayhem to manslaughter, but a 
victory at any price; in another, an enthusiastic delegation of 
visiting Elks who have bought out the section en masse; and in an- 
other the undergraduate cheering section, interested if the game is 
close. After it is all over, the players may retire, this one perhaps 
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with a broken leg, realizing that it matters to few who has won, 
and that the afternoon’s game has brought in a certain sizable sum 
to the H.A.A. to support the lacrosse team during the next year 
or two. 

A farce, perhaps, from that point of view, but one of the most 
glorious ones ever played. To the undergraduate player, the game 
is its own reward and intercollegiate football a lifetime in itself. 
It is easy to realize what a grand joke the publicity end of football 
is when one is acquainted with the facts, and because of this the 
player’s individual attitude is a good deal more sane than that of 
the graduate enthusiast. It may be a twenty-four-hour wonder to 
the headline reader of football news to see that on Wednesday, 
before the big game, the star half-back has been demoted to team 
*“C.” To his doting father it is a major tragedy in half a column 
and a casual mystery to the student body. To the back himself, 
who has been taking a drink of water when the line-ups were taken 
by the official reporter and has dropped into team “C”’ to fill a 
temporary shortage, the incident and the comment it causes are 
merely rather amusing, if he notices them at all. 

To him and his fellow players “‘fight-weeks” and long evening 
sessions over signals and opponents’ plays are totally unknown. 
It is said of coaches of years gone by that they “‘built character and 
made men.” Doubtless this is true, but if one can judge from the 
stories that have come down, it is still closer to the facts that it was 
hell to play under them. With all due respect for the Haughton 
ideals, players can be thankful that, if his attitude and manner of 
coaching football outlived the mole-skin era, it, too, went out with 
the mass meetings. 

An Iron Man of former days would be shocked to look into the 
practice field some afternoon in early October and see the ap- 
parently casual way that practice is going on. He would be still 
more shocked to perceive the evident enjoyment that the players 
are getting out of the afternoon session; but whatever his personal 
feelings, he would be unable to deny the efficacy of the system. 

There would be a good chance of his catching a glimpse of sev- 
eral backfields clad in underclothes playing a strenuous game of 
tag football across one end of the practice enclosure. Leaving them 
disgustedly, he would come across a group of linemen going 
through a stiff session of “grabbing,” a practice which consists of 
one lineman attempting to grab, not tackle, his fellows as they 
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dodge by, and a sight that might be compared with a group of 
musical comedy neophytes during their more playful moments. 
Turning to leave the field in dismay, his last backward glance 
would reveal the sight of a husky guard wheeling out of a line, 
closely pursued by his fellow with a stout wooden paddle. Not a 
child’s game, but a practice which is instrumental in accelerating 
the running guards when coming out of the line. 

An afternoon session which includes such types of practice as 
these, and which usually lasts less than two hours, would seem 
trivial and insignificant to a coach of the old régime and fit only for 
prep schools. Yet it achieves the desired result, and what is most 
important, it does so with a maximum of enjoyment. Even a casual 
observer would have no trouble in laying any ghost of “‘over- 
emphasis” which might be lingering in the vicinity of Soldiers 
Field. Of course this does not mean that the days of “Bloody 
Mondays” or heart-breaking moments are over. They exist, and 
always will, as long as football is football — for a coach when the 
end of a scrimmage session finds his only good quarter-back hors de 
combat; for a player, when after a three-year struggle to make the 
varsity, the lengthening shadows in the Yale Bow! find him still 
under a blanket; and for the whole squad, when in the last ten 
seconds an opponent snatches the game from the gods and flees 
sixty yards for a winning touchdown. These are moments which 
are essential to football, and with which few would wish to dis- 
pense, heart-breaking as they may be. 

Intercollegiate football as played under the present-day high 
pressure conditions, both mentally for the player and financially 
for the athletic authorities, lays itself open to a multitude of 
criticisms. The Carnegie Institute, on investigating one of the 
most serious of these, that of subsidization and aid to athletes, gave 
Harvard what amounted to a clean slate. 

Official reports of this kind or of any kind do not, however, tell 
the story or even a major part of it. There is more than a slight 
difference between obeying the letter of the law of amateurism and 
the amateur code as applied to football or any other sport. And 
this difference is in the hands of the coaches and the athletic 
authorities. 

In many Middle Western universities football has ceased to be a 
game and become a big business proposition. This attitude on the 
part of the athletic authorities is reflected in the attitude of the 
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coach and the amount of pressure he necessarily must bring to 
bear on his players. The result is that football assumes an inflated 
importance in undergraduate life and a position that is wholly out 
of proportion with that which it should occupy. There are year- 
round meetings for quarter-back strategy, summer training ses- 
sions, and during the season itself practice hours that last far into 
the evening. Often the evil goes farther and results in direct sub- 
sidization as the Carnegie Foundation pointed out. 

There is no doubt that at Harvard varsity football is a big busi- 
ness proposition. For the outside world it is surrounded with all 
the glamour of headlines, photographs, exaggerated stories, and 
tabloids which the public demands. But — and this is what really 
counts — it has not ceased to be a game, and a gentleman’s game. 
Undergraduates play it because they like it, and because it is one 
of the finest sports on earth, and because it has not been spoiled for 
them as it has for those of many other colleges. 

To a player there might well seem to be two separate spheres of 
activity, two spinning worlds whose orbits coincide for one brief 
moment at game time. On one side is the spectator and the specu- 
lator, the loyal old grad and the girls in red hats, the bands and the 
winning colors, the loud-speakers and Eddie Morris, and all the hue 
and cry and hullabaloo that surround an October Saturday at 
Soldiers Field. On the other side are eleven men, or forty men, 
practicing and playing all week, exercising, denying themselves, 
but enjoying themselves. On this side was Arnie Horween saying 
to the squad Monday morning after a defeat, “Losing the game 
does not matter, you played well,” and Eddy Casey patting a 
down-hearted man on the shoulder quietly, and Duke Donne on a 
Saturday saying, “I don’t want you to fight for me, or Arnie, or 
Harvard, but to do yourselves justice, and because nothing’s any 
good unless you do it as well as you know how.” 

These are the two separate worlds: one for the spectator, one for 
the players. One cannot attempt to deny the influence of this 
outside world of football finances and glamour on the players, for, 
as all players know, varsity football is a thing apart. There is not 
and could not be the casual haphazard attitude of class or dormi- 
tory football, or the care-free spirit that often attends a scrub game. 
But no one would wish or expect that it were so. The apparent im- 
portance that surrounds a big game and the varsity squad only 
adds to the heightened zest that one receives from playing. It is the 
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tension of the crowds, the excitement on Saturday afternoon and 
everything that goes with it that differentiates varsity football 
from dormitory football, that makes playing varsity football a big 
experience and one that no player would willingly forego. Just so 
far and no farther does the outside world intrude on the realm of 
football at Harvard. The present relationship between the “‘two 
worlds” enhances the interest of the players far beyond what it 
would otherwise be, and makes the game a far finer and more 
enjoyable one than if played exclusively under intramural condi- 
tions. If the public and newspaper and financial interests should 
interfere further, as they have in so many other universities, it 
would be disastrous. At present, however, the tendency is away 
from such a condition and toward the forwarding of intramural 
rather than intercollegiate football. 


MEMORIAL TO A YOUNG MAN 
By WITTER BYNNER, ’o2 


HILE Priam’s ghost comes golden with a crown 
More solid than the circumstance of war, 
No voice has Hector, and his hands lie down 
As lost upon the earth as petals are. 
Lift up the fallen head of Hector, sigh 
For his young manhood, think upon the loss 
Of living thew and head and heart that die: 
Break off a blossoming apple-bough, and toss 
The withered leafage anywhere ai all. 
When buds have come of it and yet no fruit, 
Then Spring has had its ceremonial 


And made the rift an equal with the lute. 











ASPECTS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr., ’oo 


Under-Secretary of State 


AMES MONROE was a soldier at seventeen. He served in the 

Continental Congress and helped to draw up the Federal 
Constitution. He was Governor of Virginia for three years. He 
negotiated the Louisiana Purchase with France. He served as 
Minister to England and to Spain, was twice in the Cabinet, once 
as Secretary of State and once as Secretary of War. He was the 
fifth President of the United States. He would have gone down in 
history, in any case, as one of the founders and builders of the 
Republic, but his pronouncement in 1823 of the Doctrine which 
has henceforth borne his name places him, along with his greater 
colleagues, Washington and Jefferson, and Hamilton, as one of the 
really great figures of our early history, as one of those whose in- 
fluence on American policy has been supreme. 

The two political situations which directly calied forth President 
Monroe’s vigorous declaration on December 2, 1823, were Rus- 
sia’s desire to extend her control on the northwestern coast of this 
continent, and the status of the colonies which had thrown off the 
Spanish yoke. The United States had just recognized these re- 
volted colonies as independent nations, and there appeared to be a 
growing danger of their reconquest, not by Spain, but by the 
powers of the Holy Alliance. This strange Alliance considered it 
a holy duty to maintain and extend the sway of the Kings of 
Europe. 

It has been said that John Quincy Adams was particularly in- 
terested in the non-colonization part of the Doctrine, directed 
primarily against Russia, because he recognized that colonies 
would be practically closed to American trade. This may well be 
true. Adams was from New England and represented the traders 
of the nation, its shipping interests. But so far as Latin America 
was concerned, sympathy for the revolted colonies of Spain was 
undoubtedly the strongest motivating force for the announcement 
of the Doctrine. There was also, of course, the element of national 
safety, which by most writers on the subject has been stressed as the 
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cardinal point. The reason for this is that before the United 
States became a nation we had been involved in war after war, the 
origins of which grew out of the quarrels of the European nations 
and had nothing to do with the Western Hemisphere. Even when 
we became independent, the danger still remained because, try as 
we might to avoid European entanglements, we could not help 
being concerned if again European quarrels should rage on our 
very borders. It is this phase of the question which has made so 
many say that the Monroe Doctrine is one of self-preservation, but 
I believe firmly that the strongest urge to action grew from human 
sympathy and admiration for the courage of the people of Latin 
America. We had only recently won our own freedom. We could 
not but look with lively sympathy on those who were following in 
our footsteps. 

Time does not permit discussion of the historical origins of the 
Doctrine which, before its pronouncement as a whole, had been 
implied in statements by Washington, Jefferson, and others. It 
remained for President Monroe, with the advice of his Cabinet, to 
make the statement which has become a cardinal tenet of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and, during their early history, gave our Latin 
American neighbors the full opportunity to develop those strong, 
independent governments which now take their equal and honor- 
able place in the great family of nations. 

It is necessary at this point to quote the salient points in Presi- 
dent Monroe’s address to Congress, in order that there shall be no 
misunderstanding of the doctrine there enunciated. This must be 
done, not so much to recall to your memory the familiar words, but 
rather to make clear that many of the ideas now associated with the 
Doctrine are not in it at all. President Monroe announced that: 


A full power and instructions have been transmitted to the minister 
of the United States at St. Petersburg, to arrange, by amicable negotia- 
tion, the respective rights and interests of the two nations on the north- 
west coast of this continent.... In the discussions to which their interest 
has given rise, and in the arrangements by which they may terminate, 
the occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any European powers. 


So much for the Russian phase, which, historically important as it 
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was, we cannot follow here. The President went on to speak, 
almost in Washington’s words, of our aloofness from European 
problems and then said: 


With the movements in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of the allied 
powers is essentially different in this respect from that of America. 
This difference proceeds from that which exists in their respective 
Governments. And to the defense of our own, which has been achieved 
by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom 
of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, there- 
fore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not interfered 
and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European power, 
in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. 


Press comment was scanty both in the United States and in 
Europe, as the importance of the pronouncement was not immedi- 
ately realized. More notice was taken in Paris than anywhere else, 
and the Government of France, the virtual leader of the Holy 
Alliance, was not over-enthusiastic. The liberal papers, on the 
other hand, were delighted. The Constitutionnel of Paris stated: 


Today for the first time the new continent says to the old, “I am 
no longer land for occupation; here men are masters of the soil which 
they occupy, and the equals of the people from whom they came, and 
resolved not to treat with them except on the basis of the most exact 
justice.” The new continent is right. 


The British Government was also not wholly pleased that America 

had thus acted independently, since Great Britain had offered to 

join the United States in making a similar pronouncement. Dur- 

ing the preceding August, Canning, the British Foreign Minister, 

had advised the American Minister in London that Great Britain 
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had no intention of appropriating any of the revolted Spanish 
colonies and that he hoped France would not make any attempt 
to do so. He suggested, however, to make certain of this, that 
England and the United States might well make a joint declaration 
that they themselves had no intention of interfering with the inde- 
pendence of those new nations and that they “could not see any 
portion of them transferred to any other power with indifference.” 
There is no doubt that this British move was entirely friendly. It 
was of such great importance that Monroe referred it for advice to 
the two ex-Presidents, Jefferson and Madison. Both, it is interest- 
ing to note, advised its acceptance. We can imagine the long dis- 
cussions that went on in the Cabinet, discussions unfortunately 
unrecorded, since it would be interesting to know the reasons why, 
in place of the joint declaration, the American Government de- 
cided to stand alone. It was, in my opinion, undoubtedly due to 
the fact that such joint declaration savored too much of an alliance, 
and we wanted no alliance with any European power whatsoever. 
Undoubtedly, furthermore, our Government was unwilling so 
clearly to bring into the affairs of the Americas any European 
government. As we were willing to let Europe manage its own 
affairs, so we felt that the various nations of the American conti- 
nent should manage theirs. I think there can be few Americans 
today who doubt the wisdom of the decision. 

The announcement of the Monroe Doctrine had immediate 
effects in Europe. France was preparing to call a congress to settle 
the question of the Spanish colonies and, as Canning wrote to the 
British envoy to Spain: 


The Congress has broken in all its limbs before, but the President’s 
speech gives it a coup de grace. 


On the American continent the Doctrine undoubtedly gave a 
feeling of security to the new Latin nations which they had not felt 
before, and that feeling of security was well justified. 

In 1823, the principal colonizing powers of Europe — Portugal, 
Spain, Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands — had a few 
trading-posts along the coasts of Africa, but held no territory of 
appreciable extent except the Cape Province. Great Britain con- 
trolled perhaps half of present-day India and had a foothold in 
Eastern Australia and in the Malay Peninsula. The Dutch were 
already in the East Indies. Spain held sway in the more densely 
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populated regions of the Philippines. In the Western Hemisphere, 
British, Dutch and French possessions in Guiana and the West 
Indies were just about what they are now. (The Monroe Doc- 
trine did not contemplate interference with European colonies 
already established in America.) Spain still held a shadowy sway 
in parts of Peru and Bolivia, but in general the Spanish-speaking 
areas of Latin America had already broken away from the mother 
country and were setting up republics on the American model. 
Our own territory was not in 1823 rounded out to its present ex- 
tent. 

In 1931 we find Africa, with the exception of Liberia, Ethiopia, 
and Egypt, a colonial continent, controlled entirely by European 
powers. British rule in India has doubled in extent, and now 
covers the whole of Australia and New Zealand as well as much 
territory in the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, and the Pacific Islands. 
Outside of Africa, France has acquired Indo-China, Madagascar, 
and islands in the Pacific. Spain has relinquished its Asiatic and 
American possessions. 

The striking thing is that in 1823 the great continent of Africa 
was as little subject to European control as was South America. 
Today South America is free; Africa a continent of colonies. It 
is unnecessary to describe the steps which have led to these changes. 
They were largely economic in origin, and we find today these 
great consolidated imperial systems all closely related to the highly 
developed industrial organizations of the home countries. I do not 
go so far as to say that, without the Monroe Doctrine, Latin 
America would inevitably have been absorbed in the same way, 
since the people of these countries are able and progressive and 
had, because of this, created stable governments before the scram- 
ble for colonies began in the last half of the nineteenth century. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that the avowed attitude of 
the United States gave them protection while they were building 
their nations, that the Monroe Doctrine was a wall behind which 
they were able to work undisturbed. 

In the field of international relations we had to demonstrate 
almost immediately what the Doctrine meant and what it did not 
mean. The first practical test was a suggestion made in March, 
1824, of a defensive alliance with Colombia to ward off a possible 
attack of the members of the Holy Alliance. This gave Secretary 
Adams an opportunity to show that, if such an attack should be 
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made, the United States would not be remiss in its obligations, 
but to state also the unwillingness of the United States to enter into 
a binding engagement with any nation which might some time 
call for the use of force. Later in the same year came another 
chance to interpret the Doctrine. It had been taken by some to 
mean that we should oppose any monarchical government, 
whereas it actually meant opposition to an extension to this conti- 
nent of any European monarchical system. So long as it is Ameri- 
can, we have never interfered with the form of government. At 
this time, after assuring itself that the Empire of Brazil was not a 
mere appendage to a European monarchy, the American Govern- 
ment recognized the Emperor, refusing, however, an alliance 
similar to that suggested by Colombia. 

During the next year Mexico appealed to the Government in 
Washington, claiming that the French fleet maneuvers in the 
Caribbean were such a threat to sovereignty as Monroe had pic- 
tured in his message. Nothing happened, as the fleet shortly 
broke up, part returning to France, but it is significant that Clay 
wrote to the American Minister in Paris protesting against the 
sending of a large fleet to the Caribbean without notice to the 
United States and adding that this country “could not see with 
indifference” the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico pass into the 
hands of another power. 

In 1828 we were again called upon to interpret the Doctrine in 
a war then raging between the Argentine and Brazil. Mr. Clay 
replied thus: 


... It is a war strictly American in its origin and its object. It is a 
war in which the Allies of Europe have taken no part. Even if Portugal 
and the Brazils had remained united, and the war had been carried 
on by their joint arms, against the Argentine Republic, that would 
have been far from presenting the case which the message contem- 
plated. 


Still again, in 1840, a situation arose in which the Monroe 
Doctrine was called into question. It was rumored that Spain 
might cede her title to Cuba to Great Britain, and the Secretary of 
State wrote as follows to our Minister in Spain: 


Should you have reason to suspect any design on the part of Spain 
to transfer voluntarily her title to the island [Cuba], whether of owner- 
ship or possession, and whether permanent or temporary, to Great 
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Britain, or any other power, you will distinctly state that the United 
States will prevent it, at all hazards, as they will any foreign military 
occupation for any pretext whatsoever — and you are authorized to 
assure the Spanish Government that in case of any attempt, from 
whatever quarter, to wrest from her this portion of her territory, she 
may securely depend upon the military and naval resources of the 
United States to aid her in preserving or receiving it. 


One might trace many more instances in which the Monroe 
Doctrine was invoked, culminating in the well-remembered Vene- 
zuela boundary case in 1895, when the note of Secretary Olney 
and the messages of President Cleveland give the most complete 
exposition in our history of the Doctrine as applied to a con- 
crete case. But perhaps the most important thing about the 
Venezuelan case is that it is the last time in our history that we 
have invoked the Monroe Doctrine, the last time that we have 
acted under it. People may approve or disapprove of various 
phases of our relations with Latin America since that time; they 
have no right to relate them in any way to the Monroe Doctrine. 

From these early interpretations we can deduce the following 
clear definitions, both of what the Doctrine was and what it was 
not. It had no application to the then existing possessions on this 
continent held by European powers. It was not a pledge of alli- 
ance; nor a guarantee against war by a European power against 
Latin America. It does not relieve the Latin-American Republics 
from their responsibilities as independent sovereignties. It was 
not directed against the monarchical form of government on this 
hemisphere; nor did it apply to wars between American states; 
nor to wars between a parent country and its former colony. 
Asserting the intention of the United States to prevent a non- 
American power from establishing itself on this continent, it does 
not give our Republic any warrant to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of an American state. It has no taint of imperialism. In a 
speech before the American Society of International Law in 1914, 
Mr. Elihu Root explained vividly to what matters the Monroe 
Doctrine does not apply. He said: 


A false conception of what the Monroe Doctrine is, of what it demands 
and what it justifies, of its scope and of its limits, has invaded the 
public press and affected public opinion within the past few years 
Grandiose schemes of national expansion invoke the Monroe Doctrine. 
Interested motives to compel Central or South American countries to 
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do or refrain from doing something by which individual Americans 
may profit invoke the Monroe Doctrine. Clamors for national glory 
for minds too shallow to grasp at the same time a sense of national 
duty invoke the Monroe Doctrine. The intolerance which demands 
that control over the conduct and the opinions of other peoples which 
is the essence of tyranny invoke the Monroe Doctrine. Thoughtless 
people who see no difference between lawful right and physical power 
assume that the Monroe Doctrine is a warrant for interference in the 
internal affairs of all weaker nations in the New World. Against this 
supposititious doctrine, many protests both in the United States and in 
South America have been made, and justly made. To the real Monroe 
Doctrine these protests have no application. 


The Doctrine is today, I believe, as sound a policy as it ever 
was, and, although at the present time one cannot see the remotest 
possibility that we shall have to invoke it again, since it runs only 
against foreign aggression, that is no reason to strike it from the 
roll of American responsibilities. It has played its part in con- 
junction with the capacity for self-government and the progressive 
spirit of our neighbors to the south. 

There has been in the past and there still remains in Latin 
America a certain irritation toward the Monroe Doctrine. First 
of all, this is because the Doctrine is unilateral. As President 
Wilson said, ““The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by the United 
States on her own authority. It always has been maintained and 
always will be maintained, upon her own responsibility.” It had 
to be unilateral at first because at the time of Monroe the United 
States was the only nation of the Western Hemisphere whose in- 
dependence was recognized by Europe and whose potential power 
was grudgingly admitted. As I have already said, it was under the 
protection against foreign invasion given by this country that the 
genius of self-government developed in Latin America, resulting 
finally in those powerful nations which are no longer our wards, 
but our friends. If this be true, many people say, why should we 
not give up the unilateral aspect of the Monroe Doctrine and 
invite them to join with us in making it an American Doctrine? 
The answer seems to me very clear. This would constitute a 
treaty of alliance, which is contrary to our traditions and our 
institutions. On the other hand, if the Latin-American nations do 
not themselves individually proclaim similar doctrines, it is be- 
cause they know they would act in accord with the spirit of the 
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Doctrine whether or not it had been proclaimed as a policy. Not 
one of our friends in South America would be more willing than 
we to see one of their independent neighbors absorbed into the 
political system of a non-American nation. All these nations are 
instinctively as surely supporters of the policy of America for 
Americans as we are. The fact that we happen publicly to have 
declared the policy makes our interest no greater. The Monroe 
Doctrine confers no superior position on the United States. It was 
originally intended to help; it accomplished its task; in the changed 
circumstances of the twentieth century, it offers no threat, but 
remains as an assurance of our unswerving friendship toward our 
sister nations of this Western Hemisphere. 

Another reason that the Monroe Doctrine has been disliked by 
Latin America is that it has been wrongly credited with giving us 
a right — in our own minds, at least — to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other nations. In the protection of American interests in 
Latin-American countries the Monroe Doctrine has no more place 
than in the protection of those interests in the Orient. Perhaps 
diplomatic intervention has sometimes been unwise, even unfair. 
One hears of “dollar diplomacy.” If this ever existed, it has, thank 
God, gone the way of all bad policies. Every nation has the right 
and the duty to demand justice for its citizens engaged in legiti- 
mate business abroad. No nation has a right to demand more than 
justice. It is only in case of miscarriage of justice that diplomatic 
protests have any part. No one in the American Government 
asks for our citizens engaged in business in Latin America more 
than we ask for them in other parts of the world. But every- 
where, at all times, we expect that the governments of the na- 
tions where they reside and work shall give them protection, 
shall treat them fairly as we treat foreigners in our own coun- 
try; that, subservient to the laws of the land where they live, 
they shall receive a full measure of justice and consideration in 
their legitimate pursuits. In Latin America this does not flow 
from anything contained or implied in the Monroe Doctrine, but 
rather from international law and from the custom of nations. 

The building and operation of the Panama Canal have imposed 
on the American Government duties in connection with the de- 
fense of this great work which we hold as trustees for the world 
quite as much as for our own benefit. We must protect this inter- 
national waterway because it is of the highest benefit to both 
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North and South America. This responsibility entails duties in the 
whole Caribbean region, which, of necessity, become a part of the 
foreign policy of the United States. The actions of the American 
Government in the Caribbean have often been sadly misunder- 
stood and I am regretful that false explanations of this policy 
have frequently disturbed the tenor of our relations with Latin 
America. I feel sure that complete understanding would do away 
with suspicion and bad feeling. 

Our relations with Latin America are, above all, not in any way 
partisan. It is the United States which has duties and responsi- 
bilities, not the party. To be sure, the party in power has to carry 
out those duties and responsibilities, but no Government would 
dare to stray far from the national policy. That is, and must 
always be, a policy of frank and friendly coéperation with our 
friends in Latin America. As Americans we must hold together. 
All through his trip Mr. Hoover stressed our common interests. 
In his address in Costa Rica he said, “‘Good will between nations 
is not a policy — it is a deduction arising from a series of actions. 
It is not a diplomatic formula; it is an aspiration which flows from 
the ideals of a people. So generous a recognition by you that the 
spirit of the people of the United States has ever been steadfast in 
resolution to act, not only with justice to its neighbors, but that 
they do aspire to codperate with them for the making of good will, 
will find a deep response from the very hearts of my countrymen.” 
It is in this spirit that the United States carries on and will con- 
tinue to carry on its relations with South America. 











HARVARD IN FICTION 
A SHORT ANTHOLOGY 


LOSS: Harvard men are itchingly literate. To even a casual in- 

quirer it must appear that one youth out of every ten who depart to 
serve better their country and their kind exhibits the stigmata and avows 
his intentions of becoming an author. One cold, cis-academic year and the 
ranks are again decimated. But the residue of Harvard men who persist 
in getting words upon paper ts still large enough to affect the pulp market; 
American literature by college-bred men is sufficiently crimson in its pedi- 
gree. 

What every last Harvard novelist (to limit our field) writes about, sooner 
or later, is Harvard. Some do it in one cathartic effort as a first novel; 
others, battening down their hatches as they put out, wait for years before 
they allow themselves a concentrated paragraph. The flavor of Cambridge, 
diffuse, timeless, beautifully adolescent, assails their nostrils by Schylkill or 
Arno and they picture it with a nostalgic pen. 

The few selections which follow are gathered to show how variously that 
pen writes of one distinct place, how one aspect or another of it gleams in 
their authors’ minds. From sentimental adoration to bitter trony range the 
moods, from a moderate photography to highly personalized re-drawing the 
means. But you cannot utterly judge the man by what he paints here of the 
Harvard scene — this editor has stepped in with his choice, has taken one 
page from the author’s work, willy-nilly, to stand for the author. That is 
not wholly fair to the authors’ intentions, yet it is sauce for every gander 
(save the mark!) in turn, and flatly comparative. 

These fictional excerpts, then, are pictures or opinions of Harvard taken 
Srom novels by Harvard men (with one exception), revealing perhaps no more 
than an item of what they saw and remembered of their Harvard days. 

This editor is very grateful to Mr. Harford Powell, Fr., who suggested 
the project to him and who contributed a piquant selection from his own latest 
novel; and he bows acknowledgments to all the publishers who have so 
evidently succumbed to the Harvard flood. 


The excerpts are arranged in the chronological order of the Harvards they 
present, determined now by a correlation of the author’s class and the date of 
the novel, now by internal hints. A broad sweep, with gaps, of a hundred 
and sixty years is described. 
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At the outset a retraction must be made, for Mr. Davis’s novel cannot be 
construed as revealing what he saw and remembered of Harvard; the scene is 
Harvard in the Revolution. Reading it, one is able to understand what an 
early war did to the College. A selection to follow will show the effects of 
another war. 


from Gitman oF ReprorD, by William Stearns Davis, ’00. 1927 

Nevertheless here I was sitting in my room high in old Stough- 
ton, and upon my table directly beside lexicon and chrestomathy 
there rested that most unacademic of instruments — a long musket. 
And close beside it lay that most unacademic of books The Manual 
Exercise of 1764 as ordered by His Majesty, the official treatise upon 
infantry tactics. I had banged away with father’s lumbering 
fowling-piece since I became old enough to level at the crows, but 
as for this firelock — it was different. And here again I was taking 
off a blue and white coat boasting the chevrons of the first sergeant 
of the Harvard company. 

We had maintained a college military company since 1769, but 
it had been a laughable, disorderly affair, joined mainly because 
of the non-disciplinary custom of passing around several buckets of 
toddy when the men broke ranks after drill. But now nearly 
a hundred of us were marching up and down Cambridge common 
with solemn purpose; and I had had the greatness of the first 
sergeantship thrust upon me, probably more because the upper 
officers were all seniors and I was a prominent junior than from the 
slightest degree of military fitness. 

Day after day we donned our “buff and blue” regimentais 
(a uniform later to be worn with more effect by a decidedly larger 
army) and struggled together with the “file right,” “file left,” 
“in column by fours,” and all the intricacies of the manual of arms. 
Many is the time I bawled my orders to a platoon of sophomores, 
and saw them all grinning and watching to see if their first sergeant 
could get his own firelock upon his shoulder without some egregious 
error. Many is the time when a knotty sentence of Thucydides 
seemed infinitely less complex than the eight “‘orders’”’ and twelve 
“movements” for priming and loading, as laid down in the mis- 
named “‘simplified’’ manual. 

For the whole science of martial evolutions I seemed to have no 
more aptitude than for flying without wings; — and yet master it 
I apparently must, master it all the other youth of America very 
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possibly must, or all the fine speeches of Samuel Adams and Patrick 
Henry were like to prove merely so much sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. 

The whole business was utterly unreal to me. The musket 
(which I kept in my room and struggled with privately) seemed so 
harmless, so impersonal. Nevertheless I knew what “the last 
appeal,” which we had come to whisper about would mean, and 
so, I think, cid many of my classmates who took the crisis intel- 
ligently. It meant (in very plain terms) for me that I must be 
ready to go out to kill fine British lads perhaps as fine as Herbert 
Dunmore, and never flinch while they tried to kill me. It meant 
too that with a mere smattering of a science, which all our little 
drilling now had at least taught was a grim and intricate science 
indeed, we must go forth to face regiments boasting long traditions 
of victory, and on whose banners were blazoned the battles that 
had broken the power of France and of Spain. It was like entrust- 
ing a frigate to queasy farmers and commanding, “‘Sail forth, and 
carry safe through the howling gale.”” — You can understand then 
why I did more than laugh with my mates, when I oiled the barrel 
and knapped the flint of that musket. 


Henry James (our one categoric alien) lets his sentences flow meanderingly 
and effortlessly about the Yard. 


from Tue Bostonians, by Henry James. 1886 

They presently reached the irregular group of heterogeneous 
buildings — chapels, dormitories, libraries, halls — which, scat- 
tered among slender trees, over a space reserved by means of a low 
rustic fence, rather than inclosed (for Harvard knows nothing 
either of the jealousy or the dignity of high walls and guarded gate- 
ways), constitutes the great university of Massachusetts. The yard, 
or college-precinct, is traversed by a number of straight little 
paths, over which, at certain hours of the day, a thousand under- 
graduates, with books under their arm and youth in their step, flit 
from one school to another. Verena Tarrant knew her way round, 
as she said to her companion; it was not the first time she had taken 
an admiring visitor to see the local mcnuments. Basil Ransom, 
walking with her from point to point, admired them all, and 
thought several of them exceedingly quaint and venerable. The 
rectangular structures of old red brick especially gratified his eye; 
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the afternoon sun was yellow on their homely faces; their windows 
showed a peep of flower pots and bright colored curtains; they 
wore an expression of scholastic quietude, and exhaled for the young 
Mississippian a tradition, an antiquity. ‘This is the place where I 
ought to have been,’ he said to his charming guide. ‘I should 
have had a good time if I had been able to study here.’ 

‘Yes; I presume you feel yourself drawn to any place where 
ancient prejudices are garnered up,’ she answered, not without 
archness. ‘I know by the stand you take about our cause that you 
share the superstitions of the old bookmen. You ought to have been 
at one of those really medieval universities that we saw on the 
other side, at Oxford, or Géttingen, or Padua. You would have 
been in perfect sympathy with their spirit.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know much about those old haunts,’ Ransom 
rejoined. ‘I reckon this is good enough for me.’ 


Philosophy 4 has often been called ‘‘the Harvard classic” ; in our opinion 
another book, soon to be represented, deserves that title better. But Mr. 
Wister’s is an often joyous work. This selection does that side of it scant 
justice, confining itself to some observations as true today as they were in 
the days of the Bird-in-Hand tavern, “somewhere out by Quincy.” 


Srom Puttosopuy 4, by Owen Wister, ’82. 1901 

Bertie’s and Billy’s parents owned town and country houses in 
New York. The parents of Oscar had come over in the steerage. 
Money filled the pockets of Bertie and Billy; therefore were their 
heads empty of money and full of less cramping thoughts. Oscar 
had fallen upon the reverse of this fate. Calculation was his second 
nature. He had given his education to himself; he had for its sake 
toiled, traded, outwitted, and saved. He had sent himself to col- 
lege, where most of the hours not given to education and more edu- 
cation, went to toiling and more toiling, that he might pay his 
meagre way through the college world. He had a cheaper room 
and ate cheaper meals than was necessary. He tutored, and he 
wrote college specials for several newspapers. His chief relaxation 
was the praise of the ladies in Newbury Street. These told him of 
the future which awaited him, and when they gazed upon his 
features were put in mind of the dying Keats. Not that Oscar was 
going to die in the least. Life burned strong in him. There were 
sly times when he took what he had saved by his cheap meals and 
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room and went to Boston with it, and for a few hours thoroughly 
ceased being ascetic. Yet Oscar felt meritorious when he con- 
sidered Bertie and Billy; for, like the socialists, merit with him 
meant not being able to live as well as your neighbor. You will 
think that I have given to Oscar what is familiarly termed a black 
eye. But I was once inclined to applaud his struggle for knowledge, 
until I studied him close and perceived that his love was not for 
the education he was getting. Bertie and Billy loved play for play’s 
own sake, and in play forgot themselves, like the wholesome young 
creatures that they were. Oscar had one love only: through all his 
days whatever he might forget, he would remember himself; 
through all his days he would make knowledge show that self off. 
Thank heaven, all the poor students in Harvard College were not 
Oscars! I loved some of them as much as I loved Bertie and Billy. 
So there is no black eye about it. Pity Oscar, if you like; but don’t 
be so mushy as to admire him as he stepped along in the night, 
holding his notes, full of his knowledge, thinking of Bertie and 
Billy, conscious of virtue, and smiling his smile. 


If we must have a “‘Harvard classic” Mr. Flandrau’s book is it. Change 
the topical details and the remainder will fit Harvard at any time, broad, 
generous, good-humored and completely satisfying. Take it down from the 
shelf, blow the dust off its top, and read it; thirty-four years will vanish. 


from Harvarp Episopes, by Charles Macomb Flandrau, ’95. 1897 

Of course there is no such thing as the “typical Harvard man,” 
although it interests — or irritates — people who didn’t go to 
Harvard to believe every now and then that they have discovered 
him. If a well-dressed youth with a broad A, and an abnormal 
ignorance of the life practical, appears in a Western town, the 
business man from whom he seeks employment, after sounding the 
profoundest depths of his incapacity, amuses the family circle at 
dinner by telling of the call he had from a “typical Harvard man.” 
If a girl sits out a dance with a fellow who doesn’t give her the look 
of a slightly bewildered cow when she slings a little Swinburne at 
him, but who lets fly the tail end of a Rossetti sonnet in return, 
closely followed by a gem or two purloined here and there from 
Henry James, she thinks she has met another of those “typical 
Harvard men.” The young American travelling abroad who dis- 
plays a decent reticence when compatriots of whom he never has 
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heard, “put their paws on his shoulders and lap his face,” is de- 
scribed in many terms — that of “the typical Harvard man” 
coming last. This strange, mythical being is all things to all men; 
but it is worthy of note that in the various aspects in which he is 
apperceived, he manages to repeat certain distinguished traits 
that even the enemy is bound — often secretly — to admire. No 
one, for instance, marks as typical of Harvard, a man who is ill- 
dressed, or ill-bred; he is usually good looking. So if the typical 
Harvard man, like the sea-serpent, continues to agitate the prov- 
inces from time to time, one is thankful that whatever his disguise 
may be for the moment, he is always a distinctly presentable young 
person. 


After one has been out of college long enough to reckon time by 
a calendar, instead of by the college catalogue, May and June are 
sprightly preludes to all one’s operas unsung. But when the year 
counts nine months, instead of twelve, spring is a climax. At 
Harvard, it comes in a misty veil of young elm leaves and apple 
blossoms that floats, for a time, with the sweetest deception in the 
world, between you and every other disagreeable fact. It envelops 
you, permeates you, seduces you, and makes you drunk; yet, as 
hour after hour (and lecture after lecture) drifts past your open 
window, or your canoe, or the sun-flecked lawn under the trees in 
the Yard, where you lie and watch the industrious robins rip elastic 
angle-worms from the sod, you believe that you have wakened for 
the first time, — that the problem has at last solved itself. You are 
as blind as a poet, and you laugh and wonder why you never saw 
before. Had not the only verse been written, you would write it: 
“Come... sit by my side and let the world slip; we shall ne’er be 
younger.” 

But in spite of all this, these first spring days, that incline one to 
look upon the immoral sense as a sort of hibernating beast, are not 
beginnings but the end. A feeling as of many things happening at 
once comes over you. There is much to do, and no time whatever 
in which to do it. The College is in a hurry. It crashes along to- 
wards the Finals and Class Day, carrying you with it in spite of 
you. No single activity in which you may engage seems in itself of 
utmost importance. But the sum total crowds your days and nights 
with the interests of rowing and base-ball, and the First Ten, and 
the perennial squabbles of the three clubs in their efforts to pledge 
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the most attractive of the neophytes to join their respective institu- 
tions (which, unless the neophytes are very sensible young men, 
doesn’t tend to make them any more attractive), and the great 
Spring Dinners, when the graduates come back and meet all the 
new men and sing songs and drink drinks (or is it the other way?), 
and forget that they have ever been away from Harvard at all, and 
the dinners of the college papers, — “The Monthly”  (roistering 
blades), at some modest tavern; and the “Advocate,” at Mar- 
liave’s, perhaps, with nothing in particular to eat, but with all that 
easy indifference to the fragility of crockery by which the artistic 
temperament makes itself heard; ““The Crimson” (typographical 
remonstrance), enjoying itself somewhere in its strange, reproachful 
way; and the “Only Successful,” ‘“The Lampoon,” at The Empire 
of The Tuileries, laughing all night regardless of expense. Then 
there is Strawberry Night at the Signet, when the First Seven from 
the Sophomore Class is taken in, and the O. K. dinner (Hush-h-h- 
h-h!), when the First Eight from the Junior Class is initiated, and 
Strawberry Night at the Pudding, and the “Pop” Concerts, and 
Riverside, and a thousand other delightful happenings. None of 
them are of supreme importance, I suppose. But they combine to 
whirl certain men through May and part of June on a strong, swift 
current of Harvard life that deposits them, after Class Day and 
Commencement, somewhere high and dry and — although they 
may not know it themselves — homesick for Cambridge. 


There is something appealing about Mr. Train’s backward look into the 
nineteenth century. Are such deans to be found nowadays? 


from Amsrrion, by Arthur Train, ’96. 1928 

Between them they finished the flask of brandy and, unani- 
mously concluding that there was nothing really fit to drink that 
side of the Charles River, took the surface-car to Boston. Simon 
next day faintly recalled watching part of one act of a burlesque 
show on Tremont Row and later visiting the Adams House bar 
where he and Otto determined to demonstrate their capacity to 
drink right through “The Bar Keeper’s Handbook” — A for ale, 
B for beer, C for cognac, etc. They got tangled among the G’s, 
were ejected by a “bouncer,” engaged in a heated argument over 
the authorship of the words “‘all men are created equal,” appealed 
to a policeman to settle the question, were ordered to ‘‘move on,” 
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and, after a lachrymose reconciliation, decided that personal honor 
demanded that they finish the balance of the alphabet and got as 
far as M, during all of which period Simon was firmly convinced of 
his own sobriety, although fully aware of the unfortunate condition 
of his friend. 

Minus Otto, who mysteriously “died” on him, and also minus his 
hat, Simon, having regaled his fellow passengers on the “‘last car’ 
out to Cambridge with selections from ‘““The Defence of Lucknow,” 
during which he was almost overcome by his own eloquence, was 
deposited in Harvard Square at about 2.30 A.M., and, still holding 
his own, worked his way across the deserted yard. A single lamp 
gleamed like a friendly beacon from one of the windows of Stough- 
ton — his, he decided! The thoughtful Otto, having arrived home 
before him, must have placed it there. ‘A light in the window for 
me, mother!” 

He found difficulty in crossing the yard owing to the large num- 
ber of wire fences which had suddenly sprung up and which he 
had never before observed. As fast as he got his legs over one he 
found himself confronted by another! And the steps of Stoughton 
were so obstructive that he was obliged to negotiate them on his 
hands and knees. 

“A Lamb returning to hish fold!”? commented Simon. “The 
propheth whish wash without honor in hish own country returneth. 
— Mush be sober if I can say re-turn-eth!”’ he assured him- 
self. 

Still couchant, he ascended the stairs, emitting at each pause 
a triumphant “‘b-a-a,” until he reached a door beneath which 
shone a crack of light. Here he remained reflectively for some 
time, on all fours. Then, butting his head against the door, he 
pushed it open with his nose. To his great surprise a fat man, in 
shirt-sleeves and eye-shade, was sitting at his desk, before a huge 
pile of blue-books. The fat man looked up good-naturedly and 
nodded. 

“Good evening,” he said in an ordinary conversational tone. 
“How do you do?” 

It was the dean of Harvard College. Simon recognized, al- 
though he did not know, him. Anyhow, it made no difference to 
Simon. ‘All men are created equal.” 

“Good evening, Dean,” said he. ‘I am very, very tired.” 

The dean regarded him searchingly. 
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“J should say that you were very, very drunk!” he replied. 
“Come in and lie down on my sofa for a while.” 

Although Simon knew this for error, he was not offended. The 
fat man — even if he were a dean — seemed like a good fellow, and 
he decided to accept his invitation. 

“The sofa is over here,” explained the dean. “Rather a rough 
night? ” 

**°S always fair weather when goo’ fellows get together!” an- 
swered Simon politely. “‘Jus’ tired!’ he murmured as with care he 
adjusted his legs upon the sofa. It was hospitable of the dean, but 
then — all men were equal! The dean must know that, — if 
not, he must be enlightened. 

“For what you think I am,” sang Simon informatively, “I dent t 
give a damn! 

“For I’m a Kapper Lamb! — Yes, I am! — 
Ba-a! Ba-a! Ba-a! 
Ye-ow!” 


Then he passed out entirely. 


The glad era — sailor straws, high stiff collars, fizz and fussing — sets in. 
Here is a prank in the grand style. 


from Jarvis OF HaRvaRD, by Reginald Wright Kauffman, ex ’oo. 
IgOI 

They did “everything,” as Stannard ever afterward delightedly 
put it. They were not in town thirty minutes before they had 
gathered about them a dozen men from College, most of them 
strangers, but all of them soon afire from the irresistible two. They 
shouted in the hotel corridors, made speeches on the Common, 
caught an unfortunate student of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and made him sing ‘“‘Fair Harvard” from the steps of 
one of the buildings of Boston University. But they were always so 
good-natured about it that nobody, not even the Technology 
student, seemed very much to mind. In front of a Washington 
Street theatre they took the horses from a carriage and signs from 
passing cars. 

Then Stannard’s genius shot suddenly to its apogee. They had 
torn the pole of one car from the wire overhead and just as the 
laughing crowd on the sidewalks was growing denser, augmented 
by the people from the theatre, someone shouted, — 
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““Here’re the cops!” 

“Grab a hat and club!” shouted Stannard, “and we'll run the 
next car!” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before car and police- 
men arrived together. Men sprang upon the fender and the plat- 
forms. Then, as the crowd opened and the car dashed ahead, they 
clutched wildly at the policemen, who were breaking through, and 
secured their coveted trophies. 

Before they had gone another block, conductor and motorman 
had both been bundled off. Jarvis leaped into the place of the 
latter and Stannard joyously assumed the former’s position. The 
passengers, some half dozen in number, had begun by laughing and 
ended by threatening or fainting according to sex. 

As they tore down the street, ‘““Ladies and gentlemen,” shouted 
Stannard above the pandemonium, “Pray do not be alarmed. 
There is no danger. We represent the corporation of Harvard 
University. This company owes us a small sum of money for the 
privilege of carrying students into and out of town, and as we have 
had a great deal of trouble in collecting our little bill — as in fact, 
they seemed disinclined to pay us at all — we were forced to secure 
a judgment on one of their cars. There is only one thing that will 
cause you the slightest annoyance; I regret that we cannot stop to 
put off or take on passengers. We must not slack up until we reach 
our journey’s end. I don’t know just where that will be, but never 
mind — my motorman is both clear-headed and skilful.” 

His motorman was not so sure of that. Jarvis knew that Stannard 
had enough fellows at his back to enforce his will on their living 
freight, but he had no sooner put his hand to the controller than he 
perceived that a regiment could not manage their speed. However, 
he did not particularly care. It would, after all, be time enough to 
care when they struck something. He could at least ring the gong 
and there was no car for a few blocks ahead. So — as he seemed to 
have swung into full pace and was apparently unable to slow up, 
whichever way he turned that annoying handle, — he jammed it 
back again to its farthest notch and, as he afterwards expressed it, 
“let her go.” 

She went. They dashed on at a terrifying pace. He would just 
catch glimpses of the throng on the sidewalks trying to stop or 
turning to stare at his runaway charge. There was an unending line. 
People were dashing madly across the track in front of the fender. 
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Now and then a lone policeman would stand directly ahead and 
wave his impotent arms, but only to dodge nimbly aside at the 
critical instant. And all the time Jarvis was gleefully conscious of 
the joyous Stannard, somewhere at his back in the car, clinging to 
the straps, and, as he sang the tenor part to “King Charles,” 
marking time by ringing up suppositious fares. 

Suddenly, directly ahead, there dashed into view a dark line of 
men. In an instant he realised what it meant. 

“Cops ahead!” he yelled and hammered wildly at the gong. 
Then, “Get out of the way!” he shrieked, bending far forward over 
the front of the car, but aware that his voice was drowned in the 
roar of the charge. “I can’t stop the damned thing!” 

The police — they are a canny lot — must have grasped the 
meaning without the words, for they sprang aside and as the car 
dashed through their ranks they made wild clutches at its bars. 

Several men were bowled over. Jarvis saw them rolling into the 
gutters. But one made the step and before the Freshman could 
reflect on the meaning of such a thing, he had tossed this one off. 
Evidently, however, the fellow was not much hurt, for no more was 
ever heard of him. 

But now there was a blaze of light just a block in advance. The 
preceding cars must have been stopped. What was to be done? 
There must be a brake somewhere. He searched for it wildly. 
If something was not done and done at once the end was certain. 

Jarvis quickly resolved on one thing. He would stand there until 
the crash came and take the consequences, even if he could not 
avert those awaiting the other occupants of the car. 

But could he not avert them? He swung one lever after the other 
and thus somehow — he never knew how, but somehow — they 
came to a terrible stop within an inch, as it seemed, of the car 
immediately ahead. 

The shock threw everyone about the floor. Jarvis was tossed al- 
most to the back platform and, before any of them could recover, 
a dozen officers, sprung from nowhere, were sitting on everybody’s 
chests. 

In the mélée, however, some of the more fortunate criminals 
managed to escape. But the two ringleaders were marched off, 
safely enough, to a patrol wagon that stood only too ready. It was 
painfully evident that a battle for liberty was out of the question. 

Jarvis was more or less ashamed, but to Stannard there had been 
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early vouchsafed a cheerful blindness to such merry forms of dis- 
grace, and before they had reached the station house he had 
cemented a laughing friendship with all of his captors by declara- 
tions that he and Jarvis were merely passengers on the ill-fated car, 
by highly-coloured narratives of the escapade, and by the willing- 
ness with which he finally wore away the tedium of the drive 
through singing that classic song that begins with the definite state- 
ment that — 


‘Harvard was Harvard.” 


“My name,” he replied, fifteen minutes later in reply to the 
House Sergeant’s question, “‘is William Shakespeare, as you will see 
by the initials on my clothes. Ben’s, however, is Ben Jonson, though 
you won’t find him so labelled. His laundry people got down an R 
in place of a B. We plead ‘not guilty.” What’s the bail?” 

“The magistrate’s asleep long ago.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake, wake him up. We live in Roxbury, and 
must get home in time to go to the high school by nine o’clock.” 

The sergeant was a little man, whose severe mouth was owing 
only to an equally severe loss of teeth. 

“You can send out and see if you can get enough bail,” he 
grinned. “It won’t be very much for you, I calculate. But you’d 
better have it before you wake the old man.” 

The inference was obvious, and was acted upon with the result 
that by daylight the money had been secured from Cambridge, and 
the precious pair were again in their own beds. 

Perhaps because the incident did not look any too well for the 
traction company or the police, or else — as is less likely — because 
Stannard’s lie had been really accepted, the forfeited bail did not 
bring about any unpleasant complications and, as the affair was 
carefully kept out of the papers, few people were ever any the wiser 
for it. 


Along with pranks there was purple. Here is Beck Hall in its hey-day. 
How “‘gorgeous,” how “swell,” what ‘‘jollity” ! 


from Tue Cutt oF THE PurPLeE Rost, by Shirley Everton Johnson, 
"95. 1902 

The Beck fellows were astonished to receive invitations from 
Denholm anyway, but they could hardly understand his audacity 
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in using royal purple and his studied informality. One note read as 
follows: 


My dear Mr. Senior, 

It would be awfully good of you to come to tea in my rooms 
on Monday, the twelfth of December, at seventeen minutes 
past four o’clock in the afternoon. 

I am happy to inform you that some delightfully clever girls 
will lend a charm to the gathering and I am anxious for you to 
meet them. I feel sure that you will not stay away when I say 
that the girls have arranged for a little music and may do a 
song and dance. 

Trusting to see you at the appointed time, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Lucian DENHOLM 


The others read exactly like this save for a difference of three to 
twenty minutes in each invitation. This aroused their curiosity 
more than the invitation itself and everyone accepted forthwith. 
Denholm was gratified that his cleverness had prevented any of 
those invited from giving him the cut direct, and his whole purpose 
now was to make his tea incredibly purple. 

When the twelfth of December was at hand the girls came as pre- 
arranged just before four o’clock. They had removed their wraps 
and were all comfortably seated when the first of the fellows ar- 
rived. By Denholm’s time plan each man was received alone and 
for the nonce was a social lion, an arrangement which not only 
facilitated Denholm’s work but also flattered his guest. The rooms 
were trimmed with smilax and palms and the decorations were all 
in green, for Denholm held that nothing was so purple as green 
save purple. One after one the fellows were welcomed into the 
green room bright with crimson flags and smiling faces, to be pre- 
sented to a bevy of Bachelor Maids. The first topic of conversation 
was, in every instance, the marvelous purple roses worn by the 
girls and the men were forced by their gentle insistence to don one 
as a boutonniére. To be sure, it was the height of folly to see this 
coterie of Beck men and this bevy of pretty girls wearing artificial 
flowers of a painfully unnatural variety and perfumed with a triple 
extract of white rose. Still, it was a part of the tea and Denholm 
was pleased with the effect. 

The tenor soloist of the Varsity Glee Club had agreed to sing 
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a duet with one of the girls, and that started the musical pro- 
gramme. It was a pronounced success and augered well for the 
rest. Another girl sang “Shine On, O Stars” with much effect. 
A third read a dramatic selection successfully. Then George Black- 
well sang Harry Eldridge’s baritone solo, “The Wandering 
Knight,” and he could have been heard a block away. Mean- 
time, this consumed over half an hour with intermissions and a 
good-deal-more-than-usual amount of conversation, so that when 
Estelle Courtland rose to take the house by storm everyone was on 
comparatively good terms with his neighbor, and ready to agree 
with him who might say that Denholm was the finest fellow in 
College. No one said this, however, for the matchless Miss Court- 
land stood by the piano, while her dark, flashing eyes twinkled 
with subjected delight. All the fellows had heard during the hour 
that she was a Buffalo society girl studying for the stage and were 
completely under her spell. Those who wondered what she would 
sing knew that it would not be, “Tell Me With Your Eyes,” for 
Beck had heard that sung by the girl who made it famous; they 
felt sure she would sing nothing serious because she was in a very 
different mood; they were as much at sea as ever when the ac- 
companist ran over a few measures from a Strauss waltz and then 
struck a chord, waiting for the signal from the girl who presently 
started the then newly sensational ballad: 


“‘Oh, give us a drink bartender, bartender, 
For we love you as you know; 
And surely you will oblige us, oblige us, 
With a little drop or so—” 


She could sing no further. The effect was electrical. Men and 
maids sprang to their feet and applauded to the echo. She was 
urged to sing it over. The accompanist struck the chords; she 
pitched the air and all Denholm’s guests broke down the last 
barrier of formality and joined in the catchy chorus. 

Naturally, a very happy crowd greeted the entrance of the white 
jacketed waiters, and no one was surprised to see them pour glasses 
of sparkling Extra Dry for those who took it with their salad. The 
ice was purple-raspberry — and the cakes were tied with ribbons 
of the same color. Then too, the confections were as purple as 
Page and Shaw could make them and finally, the success of the tea 
was achieved in the liqueur. Créme de Violet, or as it is sometimes 
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called — Créme Yvette, would have satisfied an ordinary man who 
was selecting a liqueur simply for its color; but Denholm knew a 
French restaurant in Boston where he could get a cordial with an 
exquisite purple tint and a delicate flavor. Accordingly, Casisse 
de Dijonne served with cracked ice in sherry glasses, proved to be 
new to all and consequently met with unanimous approval. 

So ended the tea. 


This introduces a true ‘‘Harvard character,” the voluble, flip and irrepress- 
ible Count. Who remembers the real “Prince” of Harvard, now sitting on 
his Hawaiian hilltop? 


from Tue Count aT Harvarp, by Rupert Sargent Holland, ’oo. 
1906 

“Once upon a time,” began the Count, “I was a Freshman, and 
tried for everything under the sun. Among other things I went out 
for the Crimson. I worked like a dog, and did all the foolish errands 
the managing editor could think of. One night I reported for duty, 
and was told to get astory from Prexy concerning that afternoon’s 
meeting of the Faculty. It wasn’t the ordinary Faculty as I remem- 
ber, but the Divinity School.” 

The two other men in the Pudding window-seat said nothing. 

“It seems incredible,” resumed the Count, “‘but I was very 
green. I smiled cheerfully at the managing editor, who was a 
Junior, and told him I would go. Then I went out into the cold 
and frosty night. 

“T gave the maid at Prexy’s house my card, and sat down in the 
hall to wait. I was still counting the ticks of the clock when Prexy 
appeared, napkin in hand, for he was just half-through dinner. 
I told him what I wanted, and he sat still a second, and then he 
laughed and laughed and laughed, and said, ‘My dear young man, 
we never print accounts of Divinity Faculty meetings in the col- 
lege papers.’ So the room grew very hot all of a sudden, and I 
apologized for interrupting him at dinner, and he said, ‘Not at all,’ 
and I withdrew.” 

“Well?” said Sherman, after a considerable pause. 

“T returned to that managing editor, and I told him I would 
never be made a fool of consciously again, and withdrew my valua- 
ble services from his paper.” 

“Noble Count,” commended Lyon. 
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“And haven’t you ever made a fool of yourself consciously 
since?” asked Sherman. 

The Count fell to a rapt study of the sky through the window. 

“It seems to me,” continued Sherman, “‘that I remember a man 
of about your height and build, walking down Massachusetts 
Avenue one autumn day and rubbing noses with all the horses 
that were standing still.” 

“And also going to the Indian football game,” said Lyon, 
“dressed as a squaw, and carrying a papoose upon his back.” 

“And telling the conductor of a Subway car he was no gentle- 
man, and offering to fight him for the beers.” 

“All of which,” resumed the Count, coming back to life, “‘is 
neither here nor there. I did once join a little Sophomore club.” 

“T saw you only last week,”’ went on Sherman, “ordering a cer- 
tain unspeakable Sophomore to climb an electric light pole and see 
if he could sight a polar bear.” 

“Well,” said the Count, “I surrender. John,” he called to the 
steward, “‘take the gentlemen’s orders.” 


Here is a pretty picture of Harvard Yard, written by a clergyman a quarter- 
century from it. 


JSrom None So Bunn, by Albert Parker Fitch, ’00. 1924 

Friday was one of those still-breathing days, in mid-November, 
when the late Fall stands in silent expectation at the gate of Winter. 
Phil and Monty, released from Upper Mass, and History I, were 
standing on the sloping steps of Mathews, Monty perfecting the 
latest creases in his new Fedora, Phil gazing down the long vista 
of the College Yard, as it lay, sleeping, in the pale sunshine of 
the afternoon. The shapely branches of the leafless elms threw 
long, tremulous shadows across the white walls of University, 
where patches of crimson ivy still stained the severe whiteness of the 
granite blocks. Little groups of men, mere gathering and dissolving 
dots, appeared and disappeared before the bulletins nailed to the 
fluted pilasters on either side of its arched entrances. From before 
the worn, rose-tinted front of Hollis came the melancholy creak of 
the pump handle, sudden splashes of water, intermittent fragments 
of emphatic, vigorous voices. But sound and movement were as 
a mere ripple upon the deep surface of the Yard’s repose, that 
sedate and conscious quiet which seemed centuries old. The an- 
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cient enclosure was far withdrawn from the noise of trade and 
barter, the trivial bustle of the Square. It seemed to be waiting, 
forever ready to lay the spell of its proudly restraining spirit upon 
the swiftly passing generations of youth, as, each in their turn, they 
should frequent its crossing and recrossing paths. 

“Monty,” said Phil, “today’s the first time I’ve ever really seen 
this place.” 

“We walk by faith, not sight, brethren. Let us now sing hymn 
223, verses I, 2, and 7.” 

“Well, that’s about it. I wish you’d occasionally be serious! I’ve 
just accepted it before. Of course it was all wonderful, right, ex- 
actly as it should be. And now the thing that’s me is really seeing 
it, and I don’t know whether I like it or not!” 

“What troubles the new-born babe? Would it be the little 
squirrels gamboling on the green, or these faintly-Gothic porches of 
your own abode?” 

Phil’s eyes were on Stoughton and Holworthy, the austere and 
impersonal aloofness of those bare buildings with their subtle 
pride of understatement. 

“Tt looks so established, so set, so fixed! It just lays a hand on you 
and says, ‘Here are the ancient ways; walk in them.’” 


The second-best reading we came across was this book; try it on a warm 
day, in a window-seat looking out over the Yard if possible. One would 
have liked Henry. 


from Henry or NAVARRE, Onto, by Holworthy Hall (Harold E. 
Porter, ’09). 1914 

When Henry climbed up the steps of the Pullman sleeper he 
carried in his suitcase an assortment of reading matter which the 
household executive, his sister Roberta, had provided on her own 
initiative and at her own expense. She had heard that under the 
guidance of a pocket dictionary a Middle Westerner may safely 
venture east of Chicago; and she knew that, with an anthology of 
quotations, even the son of a wire-fence manufacturer may pass 
safely along the stony paths of Appalachian literature. She was of 
the opinion that Henry’s advent in New England would furnish no 
little prestige for Harvard and some glory for Henry, and she was 
resolved that he should suffer no inconvenience from a lack of 
textual preparation. If the respective interests of home and Cam- 
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bridge were as widely different as she had been led to expect she 
could at least see to it that on his arrival Henry would not be taken 
off his guard, and she hoped as much for Harvard. The suitcase, as 
the bystanders at the station noticed with gaping amusement, 
made her brother stagger as he climbed the steps. 

It was not in the nature of Henry for Roberta to know that he 
departed from the Western Limited at the Back Bay Station in 
Boston much more briskly than he had advanced to meet it at 
Navarre, Ohio. The fat, red Who’s Who in America had volplaned 
from the window of his section into a creek beside the right of way 
near Cleveland; the three-volume edition of How to Grow Strong in 
Your Own Room had amalgamated with a pile of rubbish at Buffalo; 
and the three hundred and eighty pages of Harvard — Past and 
Present were floating placidly down the Hudson in the moonlight; 
but no one, not even Roberta, could assert that Henry had failed to 
hear the call of literature and of life. The latest football guide was 
still in the suitcase, and the new rules were imperishably engraved 
on his memory. 

From the moment of his arrival in the red-brick city Henry liked 
Harvard. For the first time in his life he found his appetite un- 
noticed and even outdistanced. He could buy astonishingly 
tailored clothes without the vivid comment of a selfmade and — 
by corollary — readymade father; he could indulge to the utmost 
the catholic taste in neckties which Roberta had winter-killed 
during the year she had subscribed to so many fashion magazines; 
and he could breakfast when he got up instead of being constrained 
to rise in time for breakfast. When he yearned for the intellectual 
stimulus of the drama there was no one to criticize his instinct for 
seats in row “‘AA”’; and finally, under no circumstances and ac- 
cording to no conditions outside his own volition was he obliged to 
talk to girls. 

The mutual quality of the situation was aggravated by the fact 
that Harvard liked Henry. He was of a pachydermic contour, and 
had a disconcerting knack of shifting his weight that seriously 
inconvenienced the Andover and Exeter guards and tackles on 
Saturday afternoons; he could sing a soaring tenor to popular songs 
concerning busy bumblebees and large, beautiful dolls to whom in 
the flesh he would have been mortally afraid to address a halting 
syllable; he liked jokes and had heard very few good ones. His 
room was never so orderly that the transient guest feared to put his 
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feet on the desk; so that he gradually acquired fame as a Bohemian, 
a good listener, and a ready signer of vouchers, than which no arts 
tend more to mellow and conciliate one’s fellowmen. 

By the time bills for Christmas gifts are in the form of statements, 
Henry was reckoned among the leaders of a cosmopolitan class. 
It was reported that in another year he would stride into ’Varsity 
football history with both his abnormally extensive feet, and that in 
baseball he attracted the envy of unlettered professionals. Smaller 
Freshmen stared at him in the Locker Building, and grinned 
deprecatingly when he told them how he had to putty the chinks in 
his back muscles to insure the fit of his soft-rolled coats. 

Henry had won the altitude prize, but he didn’t know how to get 
down again. 


A good picture of student life, written by a man who came back to teach 
English in the College. No one can fail to recognize ‘‘the Dean.” 


from Witp Marriacz, by Benjamin H. Lehman, ’11. 1925 

Elam set out to attend the reception to new students in the 
Union. At dinner his aunt, out of the fullness of her knowledge, 
had told him he ought not to neglect to go. Once in the street, he 
considered walking to Boston over the Massachusetts Avenue 
bridge. The cigarette, however, which was to solace him was not 
to be found in any pocket of his loose homespun suit. Conse- 
quently he set off to Boston by way of Leavitt and Pierce’s where 
he had already opened an account. He laid-in three packages of 
Marylebones, lighted one, and meteored the match through the 
dusk. Across the street, the wall of Widener Library rose, almost 
glamorous in the shine of the shop windows and the purple arc. 
Within those bookstacks, though, there was to his sense no glamour. 
His father had on their first walk taken him exhaustingly through 
it all. Several million — four or seven — feet of bookshelves; he 
recalled the effect, if not the facts, and he laughed now as he dared 
not then. He laughed again as he recalled his father’s assertive 
glorification of the catalogues and the call-girl system as against 
the chaotic incompetent library method of Europe. It amused him 
now as he stood looking up, though as they had gone through and 
up and around the iron tiers the thin, mousy odor of books, infinite 
books, some millions of them, had first oppressed and then irritated 
him. At this hour there were doubtless wizened chaps, not content 
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with the day’s work, researching the vast archives for facts related 
to another fact each had started with. The true human use, none 
the less, of all that kind of thing, he mused, of monumental libraries, 
millions of books tier on tier, was not the researchers; it was the 
stack boy’s. Once, toward the end of that weary inspection, Elam 
had glimpsed, down a desolate lane of book rows, a husky young- 
ster with thick brown hair, a chap of fifteen at most, his arms tightly 
around a slim girl, who, hearing steps, broke loose and busied her- 
self to seek the book she had been sent to find. He recalled his 
father’s murmuring disquiet that the library committee allowed 
both boys and girls on that job. Yet theirs was a use to put a 
library to; it was the deep human use, the natural use to which it 
would be put long after the books had moldered. He remembered, 
prowling once under a hairbreadth crescent moon, having startled 
lovers stretched side by side upon the stone of the Colosseum. 
These things went on there, though the forum roared no longer. 
He flicked his ash into the gutter, his cryptic formula rose to his 
lips, “Boys, oh, boys!’ He laughed. 

And as he laughed, a fellow flinging out of Leavitt’s called, 
“Going to the Union?” and Elam answered, “With you 
there.” 

‘Don’t really want to go,” said the fellow. “But my old man’s 
hanging around, renewing his youth. The one place he can obvi- 
ously not show his nut is a reception for freshmen. Say, what did 
you put down the opening lecture in English twenty-eight at? 
I sit back of you. Impressive old boy, I say; but rotten subject. 
Now what’n hell has Anglo-Saxon invasions got to do with Kip- 
ling, Knibbs, and Bobbie Service. These birds don’t know where 
English liter’chure blossoms, what say?” 

The fellow’s name was Cartan; he was, he confessed, from New 
York via St. Kenneth’s School, and he was breezily disrespectful 
about everything including ““The President of the university, his 
gestures,” as he put it. He was none the less one of the two in- 
vigorating experiences Elam Dunster carried away from the 
smoky living room of the Union. The other was his impression of 
Dean Lurdon. 

Dean Lurdon presided. Elam’s first image of him was semi- 
comic. There hung on the wall a portrait of the dean in which he 
looked so inexpressibly uncomfortable without being any the less 
himself that, when he slouched over the speaker’s desk, it struck 
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Elam that the portrait had got free of the canvas. The voice of 
the man seconded the fancy. For in the very act of uttering en- 
nobling thoughts it had a deep-going human note that seemed to 
prefer erring life to fixed and unerrant portraiture. What there 
was about the man Elam could not then define, though his mind 
whipped itself around the personality in what was even for it a per- 
fect fury of activity. When others spoke he was unconscious of 
them; he was aware only of the presiding dean totally obscured 
from view behind the speaker’s desk. And when the dean rose to 
introduce another speaker, the great hall fell into deep shadow, 
light massed itself about the heavily wrinkled face, focused in the 
quick blue eyes, dazzled Elam while the sentences flashed humor 
and insight in language that Lincoln would have envied. Grad- 
ually, in the intervals filled by other speakers, intervals that were 
like dashes in Elam’s mind, it came over him that this thing of 
which he was witness was not the triumph of personality, or of the 
trained mind; it was the triumph of life itself. 

When the President, speaking at the end of it all, as was his cus- 
tom, had alluded deftly to a point made by each preceding speaker 
and made vigorously one point of his own, there was applause, 
hubdub of calling, of chairs scraping across the floor, yelling of 
men in the jams at the doors. At Elam’s elbow Cartan called, 
shoved chairs, yelled, ‘“‘For the love of John Harvard.” And out in 
the hall he began his energetic commentary on the speakers. 


This is bitterness. But one cannot deny that a share of good work in the 
world has been done by men who felt some such way as this toward Harvard. 
There were ex-students named E. Robinson, R. Frost and E. O’ Neill. 


from THE 42ND PARALLEL, by John Dos Passos, ’16. 1930 
Those spring nights the streetcarwheels screech grinding in a 
rattle of loose trucks round the curved tracks of Harvard Square. 
Dust hangs in the powdery arclight glare allnight till dawn. 
Can’t sleep. Haven’t got the nerve to break out of the bellglass, 
Four years under the ethercone: Breathe deep, gently now that’s 
the way be a good boy. One two three four five six. Get A’s in 
some courses but don’t be a grind, be interested in literature but 
remain a gentleman, don’t be seen with Jews or socialists and all 
the pleasant contacts will be useful in Later Life, say hello pleas- 
antly to everybody crossing the yard. 
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Sit looking out into the twilight of the pleasantest four years of 
your life, 
grow cold with culture like a cup of tea forgotten between an 
incenseburner and a volume of Oscar Wilde, cold and not strong 
like a claret lemonade drunk at a Pop Concert in Symphony Hall. 
Four years I didn’t know you could do what you Angelo wanted, 
say 
Marx 
to all 
the professors, for a small Swift break all the Greenoughs in the 
shooting gallery, 
but tossed with eyes smarting all the spring night reading the 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus and went mad listening to the 
streetcarwheels screech grinding in a rattle of loose trucks round 
Harvard Square and the trains crying across the saltmarshes and 
the rumbling siren of a steamboat leaving dock and the blue peter 
flying and millworkers marching with a red brass band through 
the streets of Lawrence Massachusetts. 
It was like the Magdeburg spheres; the pressure outside sustained 
the vacuum within 
and I hadn’t the nerve 
to jump up and walk out of doors and tell them all 
to go take a flying 
Rimbaud 
at the moon. 


Here is your concentrated paragraph, an intellectual tightening of a myriad 
reflections of Harvard. 


from Tue CrookeD Mig, by Bernard De Voto, 18. 1924 

He ended by ascribing the desk to John Harvard. Harvard men 
did not write, except those who had never convalesced from the 
decadent attitude and were now prolonging it in the exquisite 
nausea of war, and these were only observing tradition and might 
not properly be said to write at all. No, Harvard men did not write. 
But they took away from Cambridge, each one, a lost potentiality 
of writing, a belief that, but for circumstances, they might have 
written. This desk was a monument to the books that Gordon 
Abbey, Harvard man, might have written. 

Had he not declined to write the life of John Gale? A Chance 
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there to write the decay of two separate Americas and to scrape 
half a century with a potsherd. There were, too, the companions 
of two separate Gordon Abbeys, either lot ripe for the harvest. 
For whether they were waist deep in millennia, just now tepid 
with Russia, or whether they revolted to the new art of psycho- 
pathia sexualis, they were young men of a brilliant seriousness and 
dignity. No doubt they were midwives to a greater age. No doubt 
within their minds they comprehended all that the sclerous world 
held of the good, the true, and the beautiful. No doubt, too, to 
look askance at them was to flirt with hell. Yet perhaps at the 
deathbed of the sclerous world and the accouchement of its suc- 
cessor there was room for, even need of, a restrained moment of 
laughter. 

There was, too, the Golden Book of Windsor. 

But books by Harvard men were better kept unwritten; they 
suffered less anticlimax. The quality of Abbey laughter was its 
silence. And neither the new literature nor Windsor was worth the 
trouble. The desk was enough. It was symbolic. He might, if he 
had cared to, have written a book. 


Harvard in the Great War cannot be forgotten by those who saw it. This 
selection is a quiet moment in a chaotic book. 


from Wixp Asses, by James G. Dunton, ’23. 1925 

With the armistice came another upheaval and reorganization, 
and an immediate attempt to bring the University back to its pre- 
war system of work; nevertheless the college year of 1918-19 was 
more or less of a loss from the academic point of view, as the second 
half-year allowed but little time for anything other than reorgani- 
zation. In order to enable students whose higher education had 
been retarded by the War, to complete their degree requirements 
with the least possible delay, the Summer School of 1919 ran in 
two sections, thereby making it possible for returned students to 
gain two full credits toward their degrees. Cambridge, around 
Harvard Square, was crowded with impatient war veterans re- 
turned for their college degrees, and with fresh young prep-school 
graduates trying to anticipate part of their college work by passing 
courses in the Summer School. In the rush of it all, a near ap- 
proach to pre-War teaching conditions was made, and the Uni- 
versity was ready for the greatest year of its history. 
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HARVARD IN FICTION 


The incoming Freshman class in the fall of 1919 was the first 
after-the-War class, as such, and the personnel of this class, as well 
as of the College at large at this time, was most unusual. When 
Brat and his friends came to Harvard Square in the late summer 
and early fall of 1919, they found a motley assortment of ex-sailors, 
ex-soldiers, ex-marines, ex-students, delayed students, students 
aiming toward taking War degrees (on a basis of three-fourths 
college credits and one-fourth war service); and students, like 
Brat, coming in from high schools and prep schools to enter college 
according to the usual procedure of examinations. The out-of- 
course war-service candidates for degrees were mixed in with the 
young boys just come from school; men of twenty-three and four 
years of age were taking courses with boys of seventeen. Many men 
who before the War would never have thought of going to college, 
but who were taught by experience in the army and navy that 
a college education was useful and practical, were admitted to 
Harvard without the customary entrance examinations — some of 
these, indeed most of them, had been out of school anywhere from 
two to seven years. Many were ex-service men who had suffered 
wounds, injuries, disease and other disabling misfortunes in the 
service of their country and were being sent to college by the gov- 
ernment. Many had come home from the War just in time to do 
duty in Boston during the police-strike, which resulted in an im- 
mediate recruiting of volunteers to serve as protective “Mud 
Guards” for the distressed city; they came to college with the 
pictures of crap-games on Boston Common and window-smashing 
robberies along Boston’s main business thoroughfares so fresh in 
their minds that they were ready to laugh at all serious pretensions, 
even the pretensions of eminent Harvard educators. Many had 
never known how to study, and the rest had quite forgotten most of 
what they once did know about study and school-life. But old and 
young, bright and dumb, all were thrown together into a sort of 
melting pot, so that Harvard, and especially what was to be the 
class of 1923, contained at that time a rather broad cross-section of 
American society, — a composite group of would-be and forced-to- 
be students, come to her for the educational tanning which every 
college and university is expected to give all comers. 
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Harvard in the great age of introspection is glimpsed here. We wish there 
were more. 


from “Ou Giory!” by Harford Powel, Jr., ’09. 1931 

“Harvard,” explained Charles, “‘is so terribly shy that most peo- 
ple conclude she feels superior and aloof. Actually she is the most 
wistful of universities. She would love to be esteeemd as highly as 
Columbia or Duke. But she doesn’t know how to woo the press. 
She is like a palpitating old maid, who has practiced the waltz 
with a chair in her bedroom, but has no idea how to attract part- 
ners at a ball. Harvard ogles the newspapers, tittering and blush- 
ing in the fond hope that something pleasant will some day be 
printed about her. But if a reporter tries to invade her gates she 
screams: ‘Help, I am ravished!’ and bangs the door in his face. 
The newspapers do their best to find Harvard news. But are they 
permitted to seek it in the college headquarters? No. They must 
find it in the police courts. Whenever a torso is discovered in a 
suitcase at Mattapan, they say that a Harvard man is suspected of 
putting it there. It is all very sad.” 

‘And are you going to make things better?” asked Joan. 

“Of course. I shall demand a special meeting of the faculty and 
overseers. I shall say, ‘Gentlemen, there is hope. Today Harvard 
is the butt of press and pulpit. Today you are the pariah among 
colleges — but tomorrow you shall arise on the wings of a mighty 
burst of favorable publicity. Tomorrow the public will admire 
Harvard as much as Notre Dame herself.’ ”’ 


One would like to believe that “‘the great Harvard novel,” like ‘the 
great American novel,” is still to be written. But we are disadvantageously 
placed in time, and always will be. For the processton keeps on. Some- 
where a young man is sitting gravely before his professors, awaiting his 
t or’s pleasure, listening to his unbelievable fellow students and talking 
with some of them, watching the emergence of a grandiose embellishment 
of the Cambridge scene and weighing, in his own private scales, the com- 
parative picturesquenesses of a “binge,” a “‘bender,” a “‘seminar’’ and a 
“bull session.” He is “takin? nas an’ faith he'll prent’em.” There are 
worse ways to employ an intelizo 
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THE LAW OF DOGS 
By DAVID E. SNODGRASS, ’17 


HERE are fields in the lex humanorum whose interest is sur- 

passing, realms where the dust and rubbish of the centuries 
have no effect. Volumes have been written about all but one 
of them; of that one, a little here. Sweet are the uses of canine 
jurisprudence, for which alone I hold my brief. 

The dog, says Corpus Juris," is a “domestic animal; a well- 
known domestic animal of the genus canis. As defined by statute, 
the term embraces all animals of the canine species, both male and 
female. Also used to designate devices in a sawmill for holding the 
logs securely in position to saw.” 

I shall waste no time on the dog as a lumber producer. He is 
better known as a killer of hens and a chaser of cats; or (in words 
frequently quoted by judges of our highest courts) as “the one 
absolutely unselfish friend a man may have in this selfish world, 
the one that never deserts him, never fails him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous.” ? It is in these capacities that 
he most frequently has attracted attention from the courts. 

As lately as Blackstone’s time a dog could not be stolen. This 
was not due to his superior agility, or to highly developed powers 
of resistance and escape. Dogs were the subject of property in a 
very limited and qualified degree, and were regarded as being kept 
only through the whim or caprice of their owners. Cats,3 turkeys,‘ 
and even peacocks 5 were things of value, but dogs were not the 
subject of larceny,‘ and, as far as the criminal law was concerned, 
could be taken with impunity. 

Yet, if worthless in the eyes of the law, they nevertheless enj~yed 
the veneration and esteem of its expounders. To quote a fnend 
of these friends of man: 


From the building of the pyramids to the present day, from the frozen 
poles to the torrid zone, wherever r 1 has wandered there has been his 
dog. Cuvier has asserted that the _ was, perhaps, necessary for the 


™ 19 C.F. 383. 2 Roos v. Loeser, 41 Cal. App. 782, 784. 
3 Ford v. Glennon, 74 Conn. 6. 4 State v. Turner, 66 N. Car. 618. 
5 Commonwealth v. Beamon, 8 Gray 497. 
6 2 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 393; 3 C.F. 16. 
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establishment of civil society, and that a little reflection will convince 
us that barbarous nations owe much of their civilization above the 
brute to the possession of the dog. He is the friend and companion of his 
master, accompanying him in his walks; his servant, aiding him in his 
hunting, the playmate of his children; an inmate of his house, protecting 
it against all assailants.7 


In the reports of the many cases where dogs have figured as 
causae belli, are to be found glowing tributes to their fidelity and 
virtue. Poetry and history have been cited in their behalf, and 
constant allusion has been made to their heroic qualities. The 
Supreme Court of Georgia, whose animal opinions border on the 
classic, notes that: 


The dog has figured very extensively in the past and present. In 
mythology, as Cerberus, he was intrusted with watching the gates of 
hell, and he seems to have performed his duties so well that there were 
but few escapes. In the history of the past, he has been used extensively 
for hunting purposes, as the guardian of persons and property, and as a 
pet and companion. He is the much valued possession of hunters the 
world over, and in England especially is the pack o’ hounds highly 
prized. In literature he has appeared more often than any other animal, 
except perhaps the horse. Sometimes he is greatly praised, and at 
others greatly abused. Sometimes he is made the type of what is mean, 
low, and contemptible; while at others he is described in terms of eulogy. 
Few men will forget the song of their childhood, which runs: 


“Old dog Tray’s ever faithful; 
Grief cannot drive him away; 
He is gentle, he is kind; 
I'll never, never find 
A better friend than old dog Tray.” 


Nor can any of us fail to remember the intelligent animal on whose 
behalf “Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard.” 

Few men have deserved, and few have won, higher praise in an 
epitaph than the following, which was written by Lord Byron in regard 
to his dead Newfoundland: “Near this spot are deposited the remains 
of one who possessed beauty without vanity, strength without insolence, 
courage without ferocity, and all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, which would be unmeaning flattery if inscribed over 
human ashes, is but a just tribute to the memory of Boatswain, a dog 
who was born at Newfoundland, May 3, 1803, and died at Newstead 
Abbey, November 18, 1808.” The dog has even invaded the domain 


7 Appleton, C. J., dissenting, in State v. Harriman, 72 Me. 562. 
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ofart. All who have seen Sir Edwin Landseer’s great pictures will know 
how much human intelligence can be expressed in the face of a dog. 
His picture entitled “Laying Down the Law” will not be forgotten 
in considering the dog as a litigant. Thus the dog has figured in 
mythology, history, poetry, fiction and art from the earliest times 
down to the present.® 


On the other hand, in Wilson v. Railroad Co.,9 Munroe, J., alluded 
to the dog as an animal whose nature is carnivorous, and who is 
prompted by instinct and appetite to roam at large in the forest 
in pursuit of game, or upon a sheep-killing expedition, and finally 
stigmatized him as a “yelping cur,” whose presence upon a rail- 
road track should not arrest in its progress a train of cars freighted 
with products or passengers. Other judges (usually in the face 
of active dissent) have been even less charitable. It may be said 
with confidence that before the courts the dog has received a treat- 
ment as varied as that given him by the authors. 

During the nineteenth century, dog law underwent many 
radical changes. Originally as difficult to define as “dog Latin,” 
it had crystallized in the harsh rigidity of Blackstone’s rules, which 
now were to be broken down. Judges, dissatisfied with ancient 
and formalistic rules of property on all hands, grew eloquent in 
defense of Old Dog Tray. The great reforms of Bentham, Mill, 
and Dickens swept all before them; and in the evolution of modern 
doctrine, the dog was not left behind. 

Cursed by the common law as utterly worthless because his 
flesh was unfit for food, his skin alone a thing of value” (and that, 
worthless so long as he was in it), he had waited patiently for a 
judge with courage enough to declare that “‘the stomach is not the 
only criterion of value.” For centuries he had enjoyed the humiliating 
privilege of being exempt from attachment or execution. This 
now was taken from him. 

Marching step by step, with what Judge Holmes calls “the 
molecular motion of the courts,” he gradually rose to the high 
estate enjoyed by lions and tigers, horses, cattle, chickens, and 
canary birds, all of whom had been held to be property, while he 
was not. “It would be an interesting survival of archaic law,” said 
the author of the opinion that clinched the point, ‘“‘to say that a 
showman could put up his tent, give nightly exhibitions of his 

8 Strong v. Georgia Ry. & Electric Co., 118 Ga. 515. 

9 10 Rich. Law (S. Car.) 52. 67 Am. St. Rep. 290. 
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valuable dogs, making large sums of money from them, get in 
debt to any given extent, laugh at his creditors, and proceed with 
his daily exhibitions, on the ground that his stock in trade is not 
subject to levy.”™ 

In Mullaly v. People, the court said very enthusiastically that 


when we call to mind the small spaniel that saved the life of William of 
Orange and thus probably changed the current of modern history... 
and the faithful St. Bernards, which, after a storm has swept over the 
crests and sides of the Alps, start out in search of lost travelers, the claim 
that the nature of the dog is essentially base, and that he should be left 
a prey to every vagabond who chooses to steal him, will not now receive 
steady assent. 


But the best was yet to come. 
In Roos v. Loeser,*3 a California court sustained the finding that 
a Pomeranian weighing four and a half pounds was worth $500. 


The plaintiff’s dog was the proud possessor of the kennel-name 
“Encliffe-Masterpiece”; his pedigree and reputation entitled him to be 
regarded in dog circles as possessing the bluest blood; in short, in canine 
society he belonged to the inner circle of the four hundred. In West and 
East he had won the first prize in each bench show at which he had been 
exhibited. He was middle-aged and in good health. Experts testifying 
placed his monetary value at one thousand dollars. 


These facts were held ample basis for a judgment of almost seven 
dollars per canine ounce. 

Such considerations, however, may be pressed too far. In a 
celebrated “‘chicken-chasing”’ case, decided by the same court and 
judge, appellant advanced the claim that the dog killed was pos- 
sessed of a pedigree and had a greater relative value than the 
fowls injured, and that therefore the killing was unwarranted. 
This was held to be without merit, the court saying: 


It does not appear from the record that the defendant knew that the 
hound was possessed of a pedigree, nor does it show the number of 
chickens owned by defendant and subjected to the dog’s ferocity. It 
can hardly be contended that the defendant was bound to stand by and 
mentally calculate the value of the chickens destroyed, and await 
action until such value approximately equalled that of the dog. 


1 Strong v. Georgia, etc., Co., supra. 
2 86 N.Y. 385. 3 41 Cal. App. 782, 785. 
%4 Sabin v. Smith, 26 Cal. App. 676, 680. 
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Moreover, an English court has solemnly held, that if a dog 
“greedily and rudely” goes behind a counter in a shop and there 
feloniously applies to his own use bread and cheese left for mice 
and rats, and dies from the effects of poison spread upon the 
comestibles, his death does not lie at the shopkeeper’s door, 
though he die there.*s 

Exactly what action on his part, now that he is a “domestic” 
animal, is necessary to put a dog beyond the pale, and render 
him an outlaw, is not clear. The fact that plaintiff’s fowls were 
frightened at a dog’s appearance and ran from him, will not 
authorize his destruction unless he did something more than “look 
fierce’ at them.%* Nor may a dog be killed that merely (a) left 
tracks on a freshly painted porch, (6) was found once in a hen- 
house, (c) came about the house at night, (d) chased cats, (e) and 
barked.” Nor does the barking or howling of a dog justify killing 
him, if the noise can be otherwise prevented.® 

It is, however, justifiable to kill a dog running through a wheat- 
field,” or lying on a bed of young garden plants,”° and, although 
the contention has been made that the law at least contemplates 
the instrument of injury or mischief used by the dog must be his 
teeth and not his feet or body, the only answer available unhap- 
pily is, that “It is as truly mischief on the part of a dog to uproot 
garden vegetables with his feet as to pull them up with his teeth.” #3 

In one of the most interesting “dog” opinions ever written, an 
unlicensed Pomeranian was found on a public street by a licensed 
Airedale, which attacked and killed it. The words of the court 
have been quoted many times, lately in extenso by a publication of 
no smaller dignity than the Golden Book Magazine, and cannot be 
paraphrased with justice to their author: 


From the evidence it appears that on said day the Pomeranian, at- 
tended by two maids, was pursuing the even tenor of its way upon the 
street, “‘tarrying” now and then and occupied with matters entirely his 
own, when the Airedale, an arrogant bully, domineering and dogmatic, 
being beyond the reach of the sound of his master’s voice and having 
evaded the vigilance of his keeper (for the maids and the man were 


15 Stansfeld v. Bolleng, 22 L.T. Rep. (N.S.) 799. 
36 Marshall v. Blackshire, 44 lowa 475. 


11 Bowers v. Horen, 93 Mich. 420. 89 C.F. 153. 
19 Lipe v. Blackwelder, 25 Ill. App. 119. 
20 Simmonds v. Holmes, 61 Conn. 1. a Jbid. 
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vigilant), dashed upon the scene, and with destruction in his heart and 
mayhem in his teeth pounced upon the Pomeranian with the result 
already regretfully recorded; the plaintiff’s dog had had its day. It 
crossed to that shore from which none, not even a good dog, ever 
returns. 

Leaving this painful subject and turning to the considerations elabo- 
rately discussed in the briefs of able counsel, it is urged by the appellant 
that the court erred in refusing to instruct the jury, as requested, that 
the plaintiff was guilty of contributory negligence arising from the fact 
that her dog was upon the public streets without being licensed — 
unlike the defendant’s Airedale, whose master had ornamented his 
favorite with a tag entitling him to roam the city’s streets secure from 
interference by the poundkeeper or his myrmidons. The appellant’s 
contention in this respect would be well grounded if the plaintiff’s 
omission to comply with the ordinance requiring dogs to be licensed 
had contributed to the incident resulting in the Pomeranian’s untimely 
end. But for aught that appears the absence of a tag from the collar of 
plaintiff’s dog was unnoticed by the Airedale, and was not the matter 
that aroused his ire or induced him to make the attack. His was the 
canine point of view and not that of the license collector.” 


So much for “the poor man’s friend,?3 and the rich man’s com- 
panion; the negro’s associate, and often his only property; and the 
protection of women and children, hearthstones and henroosts.” 
The law of dogs is simple, but its application has given rise to 
incidents of surprising variety, far beyond the scope of our present 
treatise. For reasons deemed obvious, it has been most vigorously 
expounded in dissenting opinions; yet nowhere more ably than in 
the unanimous decision just referred to. 

The dog has many friends upon the Bench, and it is not surpris- 
ing that they are outspoken alike in approbation and defense. 
From earliest childhood man has listened to tales of his faithful- 
ness; and his fidelity has made him man’s closest friend. Whoever 
has seen the grave of Grayfriars’ “Bobby” in Edinburgh Church- 
yard, or knows that Te Deum was sung for “‘Barry”’ as he lay dead 
before the altar in the Hospice at St. Bernard, will understand the 
judicial sympathy and kindness which have given us our best dog 
law. 


% Roos v. Loeser, supra. 
%3 Citizens Rapid Transit Co. v. Dew, 100 Tenn. 318. 





OF THE SIXTH SENSE 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON, ’06 


OST people are peculiarly sensitive about their sense of 

humor. They are more ready to note the lack of humor 
in their neighbors than to recognize its existence; but if you once 
hint that a friend has no humor, you are in grave danger of losing 
the friend. Should a traveler venture to suggest that Americans, 
as a people, have no sense of humor, he is voted an ignoramus by 
his (American) readers, who regard him as a man without a con- 
ception of humor himself, a man unable to see the obvious. But 
should he emphasize our sense of humor, he is an observant trav- 
eler — all of which suggests that there is something of the Muggle- 
tonian (as Holmes paints him) in us. At any rate, our humor, like 
our tolerance, is ubiquitous; if anything, we have too much of it. 
The English, now — that’s another matter. 

We like to think that the English have no sense of humor. It is 
one way of proving our superiority over them... and an easy way, 
too. Everybody knows that an Englishman cannot repeat a joke 
and get the point right. We could fill volumes with instances, taken 
from the experience of ourselves and our friends. Then there is 
Punch. Do you call that ‘a'-humérous periddical? J- have never 
read anything so flat! There may be some of us who feel that Life 
leaves something to be desired — tha? ovcasiénally it takes itself 
too seriously, or treats topics very closé to its héart with undue 
heaviness — but it is infinitely superior ‘o Punch. In the “good old 
days” an undergraduate was asked to compare Life and Punch, and 
he wrote: “One makes the other worth while.”” Ofcourse he meant 
that we should never appreciate Life if we didn’t have Punch — if 
we couldn’t see how much worse Life might be. At least, that is 
what I suppose he meant. He was an American, and must, there- 
fore, have been able to appreciate Punch at its true worth. 

They say the English cannot see the humor of Leacock. If that 
is true, there is another reason for stating dogmatically that they 
have no humor. We all know people who don’t like the funny pic- 
tures in the papers — we like them ourselves, of course, but we 
know people who don’t; Aunt Sarah, for instance, can’t see any- 
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thing funny in Mutt and Jeff. She belongs to an older generation, 
poor dear, and perhaps cannot be expected to understand Bud 
Fisher. For it is clear that to appreciate humor you have to un- 
derstand it. If the British failed to appreciate Mutt and Jeff, we 
could comprehend, and pity them without condemning. But 
Leacock 

In passing, we admit that there is one humorist in England. He 
is probably more appreciated in this country than at home. His 
name is Jacobs. He doesn’t, perhaps, come up to many American 
humorists — it would be invidious to name them, and, besides, 
would take up too much room — but we like him. He must be 
lonely in England —— 

We may reluctantly concede that the English have a sense of 
wit. They like (some of them) puns, and that sort of thing. We 
groan when we hear a pun — and the better it is, the louder we 
groan. Do you remember what our own beloved Autocrat says 
about verbicide? That’s the way we feel. Well, well — chacun @ son 
gotit — de gustibus, and the rest of it. We'll leave the puns to them. 
We have the real thing; we can understand humor. We couldn’t, if 
we weren’t tolerant — and this is an example of our tolerance. 

(What’s that? Dickens?... Was he a humorist? Was he tolerant? 
— Look at his American Notes!) 

Another proof of our tolerance (I am not talking about the Anti- 
Salogn. League now) is the readiness with which we listen to the 
stories of our corapanions. Whenever’ two'or three are gathered 
together, you are sure, to hear this formula: “That reminds me — 
or “Have you ! heard this ‘onie?””’ We may not recognize the begin- 
ning, but we are pretty sure to ‘find the point an old friend; and 
as the raconteur approac hes it, we are ready with our story, which 
we begin as soon as the laugh has died away; and each man is as 
courteous to us as we were to him. No wonder that sky-scrapers 
flourish in this country, where every individual is a person of 
thirty — forty — nay, a hundred — stories! 

Once in a while a mournful American is met, who labors under 
the fear (never expressed) that he lacks a sense of humor. He is 
fond of telling stories, he sees the point of those told him, but some- 
times (hush, oh, hush!) he takes something which was meant as a 
joke quite seriously. Occasionally (and here the bitter blow) it has 
to be explained, and then the fear comes over him — a fear which 
makes him tremble — that, if he is not absolutely without a sense 
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of humor, at least his is not fully developed. Truly a tragic figure! 
An American without a sense of humor? Unheard-of! 

Of course, it is not as bad as that. His sense of humor is there, 
all right, only it has blind-spots. He cannot, perhaps, see a joke 
against himself. It gets too near him, and he —like all good 
Americans — is far-sighted. He cannot see a joke directed against 
anything he holds particularly close to his heart (not to mention 
himself) ; there are things, you know, which are not the proper sub- 
ject for humor. He is one of them; his interests are another. His 
neighbors are not a third. He can appreciate a joke on them, even 
though he is quite fond of them; he can take it in good spirit. It 
shows that he can laugh at them, without losing sympathy for 
them. It shows his broadness, and his sympathy. Sympathy is a 
large part of tolerance, and tolerance is, as we have said, an im- 
portant ingredient of humor. Whoever heard of a real American 
without tolerance and sympathy? 

These two alone, of course, do not make up humor, necessary 
as they are to it. We all have country cousins who are the most 
sympathetic and tolerant beings imaginable, though they can’t see 
a joke as plain as their own barn door. They must have English 
blood in them. The trouble with them is, they take themselves so 
seriously. They take life seriously. There is something about the 
country which lends itself very easily to seriousness. Perhaps it is 
Nature. Rain won’t come when you need it, or it will come when 
you don’t need it. Or the hens won’t lay when you want an egg. 
I don’t think I ever heard of them laying when you didn’t want an 
egg, but perhaps they do. You’ve got to take these things seriously. 
You can sympathize with the hen, or tolerate the rain, but it 
doesn’t help your sense of humor. 

A farmer has been known to smile when the sun shines on his hay 
for days together. It is easy to smile then. I mean, it is easy to 
appreciate jokes when life flows easily along as you want it to. But 
happiness is not an essential element of a sense of humor. One is 
surely not happy when he laughs at the misfortunes of others, and 
we have no surer guide to indicate the presence of the “sixth 
sense” — unless... one can laugh at his own misfortunes. 

This is the lesson which the Pollyannas about us preached, until 
the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs took the job off their hands. We 
are told we are not a hundred-per-cent Americans unless we laugh 
when the laughing’s hard. It is easy enough to be pleasant, we are 
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told, if everything goes smoothly; but the fellow worth while is he 
who can smile when everything goes dead wrong, or words to that 
effect. That’s the time when our sense of humor is put to the test. 
If you can chortle through a funeral, you’re all right. If you guf- 
faw when you file a petition for bankruptcy, you’re a hundred-per- 
center. If your creditors don’t join your laughter, they’re not. 
They lack a sense of humor. They are un-American. (It is sur- 
prising how many creditors are un-American. Most of them, I 
fear.) 

We used to have five senses. I have called this cherished sense of 
humor, a sixth. Are not Americans the most humorous people in 
the world? 

There is, however, a seventh, closely related to the sixth: com- 
mon sense. This gets its name on the principle to which the cow- 
boy owes his. You remember the urchin who asked his father why 
they called the ranchmen “‘cowboys’? “Why,” answered the 
parent, “they are called ‘cowboys’ because they are men of fifty 
who take care of steers.”” We speak of “common sense” because 
one in a hundred has it. We like to think that it accompanies a 
sense of humor. The “typical American” is a big, broad, burly 
fellow — I might have said “bluff,” had I not been afraid of being 
misunderstood — overflowing with tolerance, sympathy, kindli- 
ness, a sense of humor, and common sense. In these modern days, 
he is the butt of organized minorities, and enjoys it. He took the 
War as a joke, and lived on water and without bread good- 
naturedly. Before 1917 and after 1919 he looked on the Germans 
without rancor, and he still refuses to take the Bolsheviki seriously 
— as long as they stay in Russia. The Anti-Saloon League (which 
is representative of the half-of-one-per-centers) gives him Prohibi- 
tion, and he smiles. He has the ability to see when the joke is “on 
him,” and the tolerance and sympathy to make the best of it. He 
is a figure to be proud of. We all want to be like him. There is 
nothing subtle or underhanded about him; he takes everything at 
its face value, and appreciates it at its true worth. He is a little 
contemptuous, perhaps, of foreigners — but only just enough to 
emphasize his tolerance. He pities strangers — but that only 
stresses his sympathy. He laughs at other people’s way of doing 
things — but that is only a sign of his humor. He admires his 
own methods — but that is mere common sense. In short, he 
thinks well of himself — and it is only when one does that, that 
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one can afford to smile indulgently at his own whims and odd- 
ities. 

Clearly enough, then, the foreign critics who tell us that we have 
no sense of humor don’t know what they are talking about. We 
have all the ingredients — and we haven’t forgotten how to mix 
the ingredients in ten years — no, and shan’t in a thousand. We 
see the shortcomings of peoples in other lands; we can see the amus- 
ing side of our nearer neighbors; we readily recognize that “even 
thee is a little queer.” And if our friends’ sense of humor some- 
times seems to have its blind-spots, surely that is better than to be 
quite blind. And we have no fear for our own. 
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THE LIBRARY 
By THEODORE HALL, ’go 


T IS a peculiarity of the Library as a department at Harvard 

that it has grown, not with the Corporation, but by itself. 
Since the beginning, its nourishment has been the gifts of friends 
and graduates. Indeed, the first benefaction to the College was of 
a comparatively greater importance to the Library. When John 
Harvard died in Charlestown on September 14, 1638, and left to 
the new-founded school in Cambridge “‘th’ one Moiety or halfe parte 
of his Estate” and all his three hundred and seventy-odd books, 
the latter part of his bequest gave Harvard Library an impulse 
which has lasted for close to three centuries. For though such 
a number of volumes may seem inconsiderable to us, in those days 
it was a library and gift which made Harvard in one act the center 
and reservoir of learning in the colonies. Other colleges have huge 
endowments and lavish dormitories and a great, sprawling physical 
equipment; other colleges have good professors and rare teachers 
on their staffs; but no other college, in this country or the world, 
has a library equal to this one in Cambridge. 

John Harvard’s example was soon to be followed. In 1642 “the 
magistrates gave from their libraries books to the value of £200.” 
There were other gifts and the Library grew apace, for when Sir 
Kenelm Digby in 1655 offered the College his important collection 
of theological books only eight were not already in the Library. 
Then, for a century, the bequests to the Library are notable. 
Governor Winthrop gave books, and John Lightfoot, D.D., vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge bequeathed his whole 
library in 1765. Thomas Hollis and his two brothers and their two 
sons gave books to Harvard which are still among her treasures. 
Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Isaac Watts, Cotton and Increase Mather 
and many other well known persons were donors in that century. 

But the work of one hundred and twenty-six years was destined 
to be largely nullified. On the cold and windy night of January 24, 
1764, the old Harvard Hall burned to the ground and destroyed 
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the whole library, save for a few odd volumes. It isa commonplace 
anecdote that the only book we now own of John Harvard’s be- 
quest was saved to us by a student who, against strict rules, had 
purloined the book for the evening. One is more curious about the 
other historical example of student biblio-kleptomania, the oc- 
casion on which Henry Dunster encountered a youth bearing three 
contraband volumes in his arms; being questioned in the formal 
Latin, customary between a student and the President of the Col- 
lege, the youth replied that he had stolen them, whereat Dunster 
exclaimed: “Veritas!”’ It would be interesting to know upon what 
three books the University blazons its seal. The destruction of the 
Library was a real tragedy; no more than two hundred books were 
saved, a fact which was judiciously kept quiet at the time. For 
the response to the disaster was immediate and Harvard men rose 
in their loyalty and rallied to the Library’s aid with so generous 
a flow of books and money that in six short years the Library was 
larger and better than it had been before. The General Court 
voted funds from the public treasury to erect a new building and in 
1766 the edifice was completed which still stands as our present 
Harvard Hall. By 1790 the Library contained 33,000 volumes, a 
figure proportionately larger for its time than the present 2,800,000 
volumes owned by the University. It is well to remember that this 
Library was started two years before the first book was printed in 
British North America, that it suffered nearly complete loss in 
1764 and had to begin all over again (militant Harvard loyalty will 
rejoice in a comparison with Yale, whose library has met no ob- 
stacle since 1702) and that its growth has been so vigorous and 
steady that it has doubled in size every twenty years until it now 
stands fifth in the world and third in this country. Such a record 
in the accumulation of books through three centuries is wholly due 
to gifts from the friends of the Library and Harvard. 

These donations take, on the whole, three forms. In the first 
place there is money for funds to be applied either to general buy- 
ing or maintenance; the sum amassed is sufficient to give the 
Library an unrestricted income of nearly $60,000 a year. Sec- 
ondly, there are books in kind, either singly or in quantity; one 
notable single work is the Kelmscott Chaucer printed on vellum and 
one of thirteen in existence, presented to the Library by Henry 
Arthur Jones the playwright in honor of George Pierce Baker; in 
quantity, the Library has received part or the whole of the libraries 
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of Charles Sumner, James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Thomas Carlyle, William James, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Harry Elkins Widener, and Amy Lowell, 
as well as many others. 

The Carlyle bequest illustrates the fondness of the Library for 
association books, those which bear the marks of their companion- 
ship with an active and memorable mind, either presentation cop- 
ies or books scrawled over with personal notes. For what Carlyle 
sent, bequeathed in his will in gratitude to the Alma Mater of so 
many of his New England friends, were the books he used in his 
study of Cromwell and of Frederick the Great, and though they are 
a shabby lot they have a place in the Treasure Room because he 
scribbled his acid comments all over them. Many of the William 
James books are of small intrinsic worth, yet they are filled with 
such outspoken notes of James’ disagreements with the authors 
that any published investigation of them is forbidden for twenty- 
five years and as a result they are priceless. Thousands of such 
books are kept in the sacred precincts of the Treasure Room, but 
the Library at large is dotted with them. The writer has just had 
occasion to withdraw a copy of Owen Wister’s Philosophy 4 from 
circulation in the stacks; no other than an ordinary copy was asked 
for, but the little volume which appeared bore on the fly-leaf this 
penciled inscription: ““To my young Friend ‘Sam’ Hall from Owen 
Wister’’; the youth was Thomas Hall, who for sixteen years before 
IQII was an instructor of English in the College. Philosophy 4 in 
a reprinted edition may not be a collector’s item, but the work is 
a Harvard classic and this particular copy deserves safe harborage. 

Aside from this personal touch, the Library has a strong liking 
for what is known as ephemeral items, those leaflets and pamphlets 
and magazines and notes and letters and scraps of all sorts which 
are apparently of no lasting value. To many people the saving of 
such items appears quixotic and they usually end in the waste- 
basket. But the Library, from long experience, has learned the 
sharper wisdom that in just this way many of the best things are 
lost. Charles Sumner has been mentioned; his bequest is an ex- 
ample of the value of ephemera. In 1874 the Library received all 
his books, to the number of 3570 volumes. Excellent as these were, 
the chief interest lay in an amorphous collection of miscellany 
made up of all the assorted material that came to his desk while he 
was a senator. It was, on the face of it, waste paper, but in the 
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wide drag-net of such an accumulation items of the very first im- 
portance frequently appear. The Sumner material was no excep- 
tion, for an outstanding example was the leaflet that Professor 
Channing found there. Small, frail, unassuming, its three printed 
pages tell a story that history overlooks. For this leaflet was a re- 
port sent from Petersburg, Virginia, to Richmond in the last days 
of the Civil War recounting a mutiny in the Confederate Army. 
Because the North wanted victory over fighters, not mutineers, and 
because the South disliked to face the truth, the matter was kept 
quiet at the time and historians have largely glossed over it. 
Curiously, there is a parallel between that fact and the little known 
mutinies among the German troops at the end of the Great War. 
It was in pure wastebasket material that this leaflet came to light. 
An ephemeral scrap is sometimes worth more, in intelligent inter- 
est, than a Shakespeare quarto. 

What Evert Wendell, ’82, gave to the Library is another example 
of this. Brother of Barrett and John, a picturesque and lovable 
Harvard figure, for many years ex officio head of the Class Day pro- 
cession to the Stadium where he traditionally led the cheers, he is 
best remembered by the Library as a collector of drama. It was his 
custom in New York to spend his afternoons in a regular round of 
visits to second-hand book dealers, beginning on one day where he 
had left off the day before. He loved bargains and in particular he 
was fond of buying books and papers in bulk, either in a bundle or 
a complete library, with the constant hope of finding among it one 
or two treasures. The book dealers looked upon him as a heaven- 
sent patron, and whenever they wanted a quick turn-over they 
would pack their old stock together and wait for Wendell’s visit. 
They thought they were imposing upon a kindly eccentricity and 
loading him, but it was not quite so. When he died he left a large 
loft floor in a New York warehouse piled high with cases of books 
and papers, often unopened, just as they came from the dealer. 
By Wendell’s will they were to go to Harvard, with the proviso 
that his friend Anderson the auctioneer should sort out and sell the 
duplicates. That alone brought $24,000. The residue was a box- 
car full of papers and books consigned to the Library, one of the 
most important gifts that it has ever received. Its value lay in its 
inclusiveness; nothing was obviously worth much but the dramatic 
items, which went to swell the shelves of the Drama Room, yet the 
general obscurity of the remainder hid jewels. There appeared, 
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among countless other items, a five and a ten shilling note issued 
by the Colony of New York in 1709, an early legal process written 
by Abraham Lincoln, and a broadside, not in the Library of Con- 
gress, containing President John Quincy Adams’ Message to Con- 
gress of December 4, 1827, in a wrapper addressed and franked 
by his own hand, from which this is a quotation: “‘reports are now 
prepared and will be submitted to Congress... on the survey of the 
Muscle Shoals, in the Tennessee River.” What is usually thought 
not good enough to save made this collection notable. 

The Library preserves what it can. Of periodicals, technically 
known as continuations, the Library subscribes for and binds over 
three hundred, a costly endeavor. They are largely the learned 
journals and reviews, the secondary storehouse of knowledge. 
But what of contemporary trivia? Who saves The New Yorker and 
Ballyhoo and The Police Gazette and Captain Billy’s Whizz Bang? In 
the middle of the last century there was published in Philadelphia 
a theatrical and humorous journal, for its day not far different in 
character from the above, called “The Spirit of the Times.” Four 
years ago a gentleman suggested to the Library that it might be 
well for it to fill in its files of this periodical; the cost was looked 
into and it was found that $125 would suffice, but the Library 
could not find the money and the matter lagged. Last year the 
Library felt it could afford this sum and measures were taken to 
complete the file. But in that short time the price of the missing 
copies had risen to $1250. “The Spirit of the Times,” now a con- 
spicuous item in Americana, was in its day too trivial to save. 
What the Library asks, then, is that Harvard graduates every- 
where might send to it those items which cost nothing but the post- 
age, and whatever the Library considers interesting it will pre- 
serve. But speculation is risky in a field where commodities rise one 
hundred thousand per cent in seventy-five years. 

The third form of donation to the Library is that of the gift of 
money to buy books on a specific subject. Here the generosity has 
been notable. Among many, there is the fund to buy English 
Literature in memory of Francis James Child, the Theatrical Col- 
lection of Robert Gould Shaw, the Romance Language fund from 
Mrs. Bennett H. Nash, and the Portuguese Collection fostered by 
John B. Stetson. The Library has been fortunate for many years 
to have the backing of an influential group of Harvard graduates 
who by tradition and loyalty have been moved to strengthen it in 
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many ways. In recent years a larger group of graduates have 
followed this example in so far as they have felt such a tra- 
dition. 

That feeling has been crystallized into an organization. When 
William Osler went to Oxford he found the Bodleian Library in 
the doldrums; it was in urgent need, to save it from stagnation, of 
that very sort of personal help which is the glory of the Harvard 
Library. With characteristic energy he instigated, and supported 
Falconer Madan, then librarian of the Bodleian, in continuing the 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, which was the parent of the Harvard 
Library Notes. More important for the purpose, Osler organized 
the “Friends of the Bodleian,” a group of people who agreed to 
support the library with a definite contribution each year. It was 
Edgar Wells who applied that idea to Harvard. He persuaded the 
late C. C. Stillman to head the “Friends of the Harvard College 
Library”; Franklin E. Parker soon took charge and later resigned; 
now the association is back on the hands of the Library. There are 
divergent opinions on its worth. On one hand, the “Friends” have 
supplied the Library with from six to seven thousand dollars a year, 
a worthy and much-needed contribution. But on the other hand 
the scheme seems to be wastefully extravagant. The Library has 
the expense of a great amount of red tape, in the form of lists and 
letters and varied publications, without a constant flow of which 
interest soon wanes. Furthermore, the “Friends” appears to con- 
tain among others some graduates of two regrettable sorts, those 
who have no particular concern for the Library and have perhaps 
been pushed rather unwillingly into the association, and those 
who, because of their general interest, ought to give more than 
they do and who find the “Friends” a convenient way of avoiding 
any conspicuous responsibility. But it is neither the unwilling con- 
tributions nor the apathetic ones which the Library, in all sincer- 
ity, desires to have. To the more far-seeing officials the true func- 
tion of the Library in this regard is to lead a man, who likes books 
and who genuinely desires to help the Library, into a particular 
field where his interest will become more individual and intense 
and where his contribution to the Library will be marked by that 
personality which is flavor of the Library’s best collections. As 
further examples beyond those mentioned above, there are the 
Merrill Collection of Horace Walpole and the Augustin Parker 
Collection of Walter Crane. The continuing interest of men and 
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women like all of these assures the distinction of the Harvard 
Library. 

A group of perhaps more promise is the “John Barnard As- 
sociates,”’ founded in February, 1927. As defined in its articles the 
object of the “Associates” is: “to honor the memory of John 
Barnard, who loved books and did what he could for Harvard, by 
meeting for the discussion of matters of mutual bookish interest; by 
holding exhibitions of books belonging to Harvard men or of a 
special Harvard interest; by printing catalogues, essays, or other 
writings which interest the members or which may serve to stimu- 
late an interest in the objects of the association.” More clearly, its 
purpose is to gather and associate together those undergraduates 
who have a genuine interest in books in company with those 
graduates and older men in Cambridge whose activity in the world 
of books is already definite. In imbuing an undergraduate, while 
he is still at Harvard, with the tradition of supporting the College 
Library the “John Barnard Associates” confidently expect to rear 
a class of men whose value to the Library will prove increasingly 
important as time goes on. As yet it is too soon to show any con- 
siderable and concrete worth to the Library of the “Associates.” 
They have, in their short years, held exhibitions of books which 
show clearly what an undergraduate collector can do. They have 
made a few valuable donations to the Library. Best of all, they 
have given to the undergraduate members the opportunity of 
sharing ideas and purposes with such men as George Herbert 
Palmer, Bruce Rogers, Edgar Wells, George Parker Winship, 
David Pottinger and Henry Moriarity. To avoid any appearance 
of formal connection with the Library the “Associates” decided 
that no Library official should be elected to membership, an ex- 
ception being made in favor of Mr. Winship. The purpose of the 
*‘Associates” is sound, and the interest in books it confirms in its 
members is of good augury to the Library. 

All these varied gifts and supporters and the patient labors of 
generations of librarians have brought Harvard College Library 
to undoubted first place as a center of scholarship in this country. 
Its position in the university life in Cambridge implies three func- 
tions: it is the library of the College, of the undergraduates; it is 
a training school for graduate students and instructors and profes- 
sors in the humanities; it is a storehouse of bibliographical treasures 
ready at need for any independent literary work. Admittedly 
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necessary as these functions are, the Harvard Library, in trying to 
perform all three of them with the same staff and the same material 
and the same conditions, is meeting some difficulties which need 
mention. 

For one thing, the staff has too many things to do. In most 
departments work piles up ahead faster than it can be attended to. 
The myriad operations necessary to order, secure, catalogue, ar- 
range, care for and make available the thousands of books with 
which the Library is flooded each year tax to the utmost the heroic 
efforts of the staff. With the present income from funds and the 
Corporation no one could ask that they do more, but the present 
income hardly allows the staff workers to keep their heads above 
water. Moreover, the University would like to see the Library 
take a slightly larger share in actual instruction. What the Library 
does now in this line is picayune to what it could do if it were 
given enough additional workers to free the officials from incessant 
routine labors. Mr. Winship gives a half-course in the history of 
the printed book and an official, in the fall, explains the ways of 
the library to each section of English A; that, to the writer’s 
knowledge, is all the college instruction the Library is enabled to 
give. But there ought to be courses in the technique of research 
and general bibliographical methods and in the technique of 
special fields, such as manuscripts and incunabula and chirogra- 
phy, and courses dealing with the great individual periods of print- 
ing and book-illustration and even courses in typographic design. 
In the field of books as books, between the specialized matter of 
their topics on one hand and pure design and fine arts on the other, 
the Library has a real instruction to perform. But that will have 
to wait until the staff is freed from the immediate burden of at- 
tending to the flow of books which reaches the Library. 

It is somewhat ominous that all the officials date from the 80’s 
and go’s and had their training in the out-moded methods of the 
old Gore Hall Library. Although Archibald C. Coolidge recog- 
nized this need of new blood while he was Director, it is an ac- 
knowledged weak point in his able administration that he did 
little about it. The situation has been improved in very recent 
years by the selection of C. E. Walton to head the Order Depart- 
ment and R. H. Haynes to assist in the Circulation Department. 
At a comparatively youthful age these men are being trained to 
deal with library problems; there should be others by their side so 
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that the Library will not lack officials of experience to direct its 
policies. 

One of the trying duties of the Library is to hold ready a suffi- 
cient number of the books used by undergraduates in the larger 
courses. The problem will be appreciated when it is understood 
that not until 1927 did the Corporation make any attempt to help 
provide books needed in instruction. In all the years before that 
the Library had to spend its own free funds to gather those books 
used in “required reading,” in quantities of five, ten, and twenty 
copies of a single title. But when the Tutorial System came in the 
Corporation allowed the need and apportioned funds for the pur- 
pose. Special libraries were gathered, the English and Economics 
Tutorial and the Freshman Libraries in History and English, 
these last housed in a separate building. The Libraries in each of 
the new Houses will help further to relieve the situation. But the 
number of duplicates is not yet large enough; the rush of students 
just before examination time still strains the Library’s resources 
painfully. 

At the same time the presence in Cambridge of so vast a store of 
books is a real danger to Harvard teaching. There is almost too 
much referable material. A professor is a man who lectures to his 
undergraduates and assigns recondite reading to his graduate stu- 
dents. It is too easy for him to avoid the responsibility of teaching. 
The machine tendency in education is strong among our colleges; 
Harvard is one place where it should be abated and the great tradi- 
tion of teaching encouraged instead. But that, after all, is not the 
Library’s problem. 

It must be admitted that between the Library and the Corpora- 
tion there are a few causes for disagreement. An example is the 
“Library Deficit,” an item which appears each year in the pub- 
lished statement of the Treasurer of the University. This figure is 
obtained by subtracting the total restricted and unrestricted in- 
come of the Library from the total expenditures, which last largely 
exceed the former. To call this sum a “deficit” is not fair to the 
Library. Being roughly two-thirds self-supporting through the 
accumulation of so many years of free gifts, the Library regards 
this particular sum, not as a deficit, but as the contribution which 
the University makes for the presence and functioning of the 
Library. It is not a deficit; the Library owes the University no- 
thing for rendering services! Furthermore, the income of the 
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University, immediately and throughout a long term of years, is 
dependent on the body of students and resulting graduates. 
Obviously the Library is a very large factor in attracting students 
to Harvard of the kind that Harvard desires. If one must be 
categorical the Library is the chief single jewel in the University’s 
crown, and to assume that it should pay wholly for itself and have 
no other share than that back-handedly called a “‘deficit’”’ in the 
general income of the University is hardly justice. 

As a further aberration in the reasoning of the Corporation the 
matter of the Archibald C. Coolidge bequest must be noticed. In 
1929 Mr. Coolidge left the sum of six hundred and fifty-odd thou- 
sand dollars to the general uses of the Library. Now the income of 
that fund was not exactly added to the income of the Library; it 
was applied to the growing expenditures and served to reduce the 
proportionate advance of the “Library deficit.” In other words, 
Mr. Coolidge’s bequest went not to enrich the Library but to help 
pay the Corporation’s share in the Library’s expenses. The Li- 
brary, by Mr. Coolidge’s residuary bequest, gained nothing. If 
such a policy is to continue and if further large donations to the 
Library are to be applied to the Corporation’s support of the Li- 
brary the result will not be happy. For in the first place large 
donations will be discouraged, in that their value will not be the 
Library’s gain, and secondly such a policy indicates that the Cor- 
poration expects the Library to be totally self-sufficient. And then 
one may ask why the resources and the whole functioning of the 
Library should be proffered the University at large with no return? 
The picture is not wholly one-sided, for it is true that several large 
capital gifts have been diverted to the Library by the Corporation. 
But it appears that this has been the case only when it could not 
be helped. There is the example of the Pierce “free money,” 
given to the University largely on account of Charles Sumner, who 
supported the Library faithfully and bequeathed it all his books, 
It might not be far wrong to assume that the Pierce money was 
intended for the Library; the Library got one-half. The Corpora- 
tion had to do that because in those days the Library was poorer 
and of course it had to be kept going. Not inappropriately one 
remembers an early eighteenth century bequest of a sum yielding 
about eighty dollars a year which was specifically left “to be added 
to the President’s salary.” Someone even then was acquainted 
with the ways of the Corporation. For future guidance it should be 
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kept in mind that any gift or bequest which is to enrich the College 
Library must be exactly tagged. 

Of the Library’s prime function as a library for undergraduates 
the Harry Elkins Widener Collection is a peculiarly apt symbol. 
For it is the typical collection of a college student raised to the nth 
power in value and uniqueness. Mr. Widener was only twenty- 
seven when he died and his collection bears the marks of youth. 
He bought what he read and liked; he gathered discursively and 
widely; he sought for books which pleased him for their beauty or 
their association value, not for their position in an academically 
complete collection. His latest acquisition had been among the 
rarities of early English literature and he would probably have 
specialized further in that field, but his collection as a whole ex- 
hibits no such unity. His 3220 volumes are distributed in four 
directions: English literature, association books and authors’ 
manuscripts, extra-illustrated books, and color prints and illustra- 
tions; in each division are items of the first rank. He owned Cax- 
ton’s Royal Book, or Book of the King, printed by Caxton about 1488; 
four folios of Shakespeare; a complete and uncut copy of the 
original edition of the Spectator; immaculate first editions of Robin- 
son Crusoe, Clarissa Harlowe and Moll Flanders; and a long series of 
first editions of the nineteenth-century poets and novelists, among 
which his collection of Stevenson is one of the best ever made. He 
owned a copy of the 1550 Bible, known as the “King Edward VI 
Bible,” with the king’s own crest on both sides; a copy of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia which once belonged to Sidney’s sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke; presentation copies of many nineteenth- 
century British and American writers; the original manuscript of 
Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade” and Burns’ “Ode in 
Commemoration of American Independence”; and letters and 
manuscripts of Dickens, Thackeray, Swinburne, Meredith, and 
Stevenson. His extra-illustrated volumes, mostly dramatic, are 
of great value. In book-illustration he owned many prints and 
original drawings of Heath, Rowlandson, and Woodward; in 
Cruikshank he was almost complete. The Widener Collection is 
beyond price, yet any Harvard undergraduate may step into the 
Widener room and regard with awe and even take in his hands, if 
he is reverent, a book unique in the world and worth a king’s 
ransom. And if he had been Harry Widener he would have bought 
the same things. 
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More understandable and inviting, perhaps, to the average 
undergraduate is the room devoted entirely to his recreational 
reading. The Farnsworth, until a year ago, was the only room of 
its kind in an American college, a room in which the shelves are 
filled with the perennially young classics in novels, plays, short 
stories, essays and poems, which is furnished with over-stuffed 
chairs and lounges, a room where a man reads for pure and simple 
pleasure and where note-taking is anathema. The collection and 
the room are a gift, dating from 1919, in memory of Henry Weston 
Farnsworth, ’12, killed in actionin France. Since the room opened 
it has been generally popular among undergraduates; one hun- 
dred and forty is the daily average of readers; and as a visitor from 
a mid-western college remarked in surprise, nowhere else in the 
country would you find thirty men reading Hardy and Thackeray 
and Shaw and Doyle and Dumas and Sophocles in the college 
library on a Saturday night. The Farnsworth Room, from now on, 
will have to share its readers with the House libraries, which largely 
parallel it in tunction, but the students who do not live in the new 
Houses will always find it ready and attractive, a gentleman’s 
library of belles lettres. 

The true significance of the seven House Libraries is beginning 
to be understood; they will in time relieve the College Library of 
its duties in collecting duplicate books commonly used in instruc- 
tion. The undergraduates living in the Houses will find it more 
convenient to turn to the library under their own roof for the ele- 
mentary books in Literature and History and Government and 
Economics. It cannot be said the Library will be displeased by 
this arrangement. But rising in its stead, to a higher degree than it 
has so far attained, must appear the permanent function of a li- 
brary the size of Harvard’s — the gathering of a great collection of 
the books in the humanities, arts and sciences for any need, col- 
legiate or independent. 

In this the Library has gone far. The receipt of large and special- 
ized collections tends, on the surface, to dim the merits of the books 
acquired beforehand, yet no such collection comes in without its 
being found that the Library was already well represented. Mrs. 
W. H. Schofield’s notable gift of Icelandic material this year went 
to swell shelves which were holding much of value. The Gay Re- 
sorgimento Collection supplemented the Library’s books in many 
fields. A long succession of such proofs attests the well-rounded- 
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ness of the Library’s resources. In some fields the Library is pre- 
eminent. The collections of sop, Boéthius, Persius, Dryden, 
Donne, Pope, English ballads and witchcraft tales are unequalled. 
These subjects are first in the Order Department’s rank list; when 
a new item appears the Library secures it and advances one more 
step to the perfection which is already in sight. In incunabula, 
classical languages, seventeenth-century literature, American and 
British history and tracts and pamphlets, and many foreign lan- 
guage fields the Library is very strong. Conversely, the literature 
of the eighteenth century is weak, though supported by special 
funds, and the collection of nineteenth-century American litera- 
ture is disgracefully meagre. Some important special topics, be- 
cause of lack of interest in them, are no more than adequately 
represented. But on the whole the Harvard Library deserves its 
position of first in the country in value to scholarship. 

A survey of the Library’s interests must puzzle many people. 
There has been gathered and completed in the last few years a large 
collection of Icelandic material; Mrs. Schofield’s gift formed but 
a part. That would seem a luxury. But the value of Iceland is 
this, that for any sort of investigation into social institutions there 
is no other country like it. When a chemist analyzes a substance 
he must either exclude or measure accurately all alien elements. 
Now Iceland, though it is not free from intrusive influences, is 
peculiar in that these influences, of the subtle and variable kinds 
which touch human affairs, can be placed and computed and 
understood to a high degree of accuracy. Iceland is a social test 
tube of immeasurable value, and that there is now in the Library 
everything printed in Iceland in the last forty years as well as 
many items from an earlier date strengthens the Library’s position 
for any future investigation into social fields. News collections are 
especially good ground for the explorer. The Library has a very 
complete collection of news letters, broadsides, and papers from 
the sixteenth century to the present. The Portuguese collection, 
fostered by John Stetson of Philadelphia for many years, is espe- 
cially rich in these news items, and Portugal is a country adapted to 
research much like Iceland. Further matters of recent interest to 
the Library include Hebrew liturgics and birth control and Cincin- 
nati imprints and Ben Jonson autographs; all, one may be sure, 
have their place in the Library’s collections. It can never be told 
where acquisitive activity will strike next. The Library’s job is to 
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collect what it can. Its interests flash out like the perihelion of the 
sun, shining everywhere. The particular and specialized corner 
they may illuminate for a while does not matter; a century’s time 
will even everything up. 

When a new variety of library room is invented it usually seems 
that Harvard Library has pioneered it. An example was the Farns- 
worth Collection; another is the Theatre Room. Before it became 
a room it was an important collection. John Drew founded it in 
1903, when he presented Harvard with the library of Robert W. 
Lowe, the English theatrical bibliographer, in honor and apprecia- 
tion of George Pierce Baker. It contained 836 volumes, many of 
them rarities. This was soon supplemented by a gift from another 
actor-manager, John Craig of Castle Square Theatre, likewise in 
Baker’s honor. Further additions came in gifts from Frank E. 
Chase, ’76, and Winthrop Ames, ’95. All this material was re- 
stricted to works on the theatre, the biography of actors and the 
dramatic art; plays and dramatic criticism are classified under the 
various literatures. In 1915 the Theatre Collection became a room 
through the gift of the great collection of Robert Gould Shaw, *69, 
and an accompanying endowment. The result, together with 
more recent accessions, gives Harvard a collection of theatrical 
material unequalled elsewhere. There are over a thousand books, 
many thousands of play bills and portraits of actors and actresses 
and hundreds of autographed letters of theatrical interest. To 
mention only one special collection, there are most of the published 
works of John Crowne, Restoration playwright, the first Harvard 
man to make a living by a recognized form of literature. All these 
items are instantly accessible in the Theatre Room to any student 
of drama. 

The newest example of a special room, and one that but draws 
attention to the pioneering of the Theatre Collection, is its neigh- 
bor on the top floor of the Widener Building known as the Poetry 
Room. Its conception goes back some years. When Amy Lowell 
left her amazing collection of books to the Library, she stipulated 
in her will that they should be kept in a separate room to be pro- 
vided by the Library within ten years’ time, a room where those 
interested might consult her books freely and in which further addi- 
tions, bought with the income of her residuary estate not yet re- 
ceived, should be made along the lines of her own tastes. That was 
in 1925, and year by year the conviction grew in the minds of 
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the Library officials that this was a start toward a room unique in 
America, and which needed but a little more support to be ac- 
complished. Then in 1929 Morris Gray, °77, gave thirty-two 
thousand dollars in honor of George Edward Woodberry as a fund 
to provide a continuing collection of the poetry that undergrad- 
u‘tes read, and it seemed a definite advance toward a poetry 
room. But the actual inception was more modest. Philip Hofer, 
’21, had given, a year or two before, a collection of books on 
typography and fine printing, and these were placed in a small 
chamber over the Delivery Desk known as the Art Room. To 
make more pleasant any consultation of these books and to adorn 
the room in which Mr. Winship gave his course to the under- 
graduates Mr. Hofer loaned a set of overstuffed chairs and a drop- 
leaf table. The happiness of the ensemble was enough to convince 
anyone of the possibilities in a Poetry Room. It chanced one day 
that Harry Harkness Flagler of New York visited the Art Room 
and heard of the Library’s desires. A week later he offered fifty 
thousand dollars to assure an attendant and ten thousand dollars 
more to furnish a room. Mr. Flagler is not a Harvard man; he 
had been a student of Woodberry’s at Columbia and in rendering 
honor with his gift he followed Gray’s example. 

Mr. Woodberry’s career is well known; in June, 1930, the 
MacGa4zInE printed an account of his life. But a seldom heard 
circumstance connected with the Library is worth mentioning. 
Woodberry’s background was modest and while a student here he 
eked out his income by attending to George Herbert Palmer’s 
furnace. He lived in the attic of the Palmer house and on Sunday 
mornings he was allowed to breakfast with the family. One of 
these mornings was a red letter day for Harvard and started Wood- 
berry on his literary career. For Mr. Edward A. Silsbee, a Salem 
ship captain, brought for Mr. Palmer’s inspection a book he had 
obtained in England; it was the Shelley notebook, now famous as 
one of the treasures of the Library. For Woodberry it was a hal- 
cyon morning. He saw the notebook on its first arrival at Harvard 
and, through his taste for the poetry of Shelley, he was probably 
the only student who could appreciate it justly at the time. His 
first published work was a description of that notebook. 

Morris Gray had accompanied his gift for the purchase of poetry 
with ten thousand dollars more for an annual series of talks by 
practitioners of the art to be delivered for the sole benefit of the 
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undergraduates. It was Woodberry whom the Library asked to 
inaugurate the lectureship, for a man was wanted who was in 
sympathy with moderns and yet not himself in too progressive a 
rank. When they sought out Woodberry in his retirement he was 
very reluctant, he was almost deaf and he had not stood to address 
a gathering for so long that he had doubts of his ability. But he 
came, and the picture of this kindly old poet and teacher in the 
best sense of the word, who for a decade had been loved at Co- 
lumbia as no other professor ever had, and the words that he said to 
the undergraduates on the evening of April 17, 1929, will be long 
remembered. Robert Frost spoke on May 9, to be followed during 
the course of the year by Lizette Woodworth Reese, Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi, Robert Hillyer, Theodore Morrison and others. 
The attendance at these talks was perhaps less wide than had been 
hoped for, but the hearers came through a compelling personal 
interest and the seeds fell on selected ground. The poetry talks 
have shown much in accomplishment and more in promise. 

Meanwhile, work was proceeding on the Poetry Room. It 
opened last spring and is now in active operation, a medium-size, 
well-lighted and attractive room, furnished as comfortably as a 
club parlor with easy chairs and tables of a special design, its walls 
lined with chests and book-shelves filled with treasures. For 
custodian it has William Nickerson Bates, Jr., ’28, whose honors 
thesis and Bowdoin Prize essay Poetical Intoxication was the first to 
be published in the series of Harvard student monographs in 
English Literature. 

Gathered in this room are books of a great and permanent in- 
terest. As a basis, there are the volumes which the Library, by 
Amy Lowell’s will, was allowed to select from her shelves. What- 
ever Miss Lowell’s final merits as a poetess may prove to be, she 
was a book-collector whose acumen and taste and accomplish- 
ment had few rivals among men and none among women. Her 
gift of books to Harvard has a monetary value of three-quarters of 
a million dollars, but that is a poor yard-stick with which to meas- 
ure books like hers. Among many notable items in her collection 
a few are outstanding: there are letters and first editions of Keats 
(one letter to Fanny Brawne is accompanied by a copy of the first 
edition of Lamia, 1820, inscribed on the title page “To F. B. from 
J. K.”), the original manuscript of Keats’ ““The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
an early French volume with Alexander Pope’s rare autograph, 
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and a copy of the first edition of Robert Browning’s first book, 
Pauline, autographed and corrected page by page in Browning’s 
own hand. Even the little book-case of Miss Lowell’s childhood 
volumes which stands intact in a corner holds the only complete 
set of Rollo books in the Library. On the shelves and behind the 
ornamental iron grill of the vault are hundreds of other first edi- 
tions and association copies (many books by young poets being 
inscribed in personal homage to Miss Lowell) and type-scripts of 
all her poems and autographs and letters and fine-printed books and 
prints and items of every kind. It is not a closed collection. The 
income of her residuary estate, which comes some day to the Li- 
brary, is to secure the books which she herself would have bought; 
the range is wide and the Poetry Room’s collection is just begun. 

Other shelves in the Room contain volumes of literary or as- 
sociation interest from the libraries of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and James Russell Lowell, making the room at once the 
typical library of a poet. Cases along the walls exhibit such curios 
as a lock of Fanny Brawne’s hair and the meerschaum pipe be- 
longing to Mr. Lowell on which he once wrote a poem. The rest 
of the shelf space is ready for the books of current poetry which the 
Morris Gray Fund will provide. Poetry magazines are spread out 
on the tables. It is, altogether, a room of rare distinction. 

But it is not yet wholly understood. A professor of economics 
stood in the doorway recently and stared at the rugs and the easy 
chairs and the handsome book-cases and after some moments ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘Really! Really! I wonder just how much serious work 
will ever be done here!” Mr. Bates’ reply was to the point: ‘As 
little as possible.” The Poetry Room is to hold to its purpose in 
that spirit. One does not carp when one remembers the calibre of 
the men whose belief in such a room have made it possible. The 
late Mr. Gray, president of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
senior trustee of the largest estate on State Street, and Mr. Flagler, 
Wall Street financier, were perfectly aware of the demonstrably 
practical values in education, but their gifts were made in the 
faith that what Harvard needed was a place, in essence, where 
undergraduates could touch the hem of Poetry. The room is not 
for bibliographical students; makers of card-notes will not be 
welcome. The Room is dedicated to the sheer enjoyment by 
undergraduates of what poets have written in the past and more 
especially what they are writing now. 
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No one can tell how it will succeed. What it offers is at once so 
precious and so intangible that its results cannot be coldly meas- 
ured. But if two-score undergraduates 2 year come to love this 
room and what it contains and above all what it means for their 
personal enjoyment throughout their lives, then the Poetry Room 
will be attending to its function. And if, once in fifty years, a young 
man is so lifted in spirit by the companionship of these books which 
the Library now puts in his hand that he is moved to write lines of 
worth in his generation, then Harvard will be repaid a dozen 
times the cash value of the Poetry Room. For these “Shelley note- 
books” there will be other “Woodberrys.” 

Even now the Poetry Room plans to expand; in due time the 
two rooms to the south will be converted to its use. One might 
hope that one of these will be called the Typography Room, to 
house a collection of fine-printed books with Mr. Hofer’s gift as 
a nucleus, and that the “John Barnard Associates” might support 
it and use it asa club room. Then, in one more field, the Library’s 
active functions will be rounded out. 

It is futile to speculate on the Library’s future, but some opinions 
may be hazarded. When the passage of twenty years finds the 
Library’s stacks completely filled, the solution of further growth 
must lie in a division into separately housed Libraries. One of the 
most obvious of these is an Undergraduates’ Library and Reading 
Room, to supplement the House libraries. Another which might 
very well come is a separate Literary Arts Building, containing 
a Poetry Room and its collections and functions, a Novel Room 
(which awaits some far-sighted donor) offering a parallel collec- 
tion of novels and talks by novelists, a Typography Room, a suite 
of chambers for the visiting Charles Eliot Norton lecturer and an- 
other for the use of our own chair of Authorship, when we have 
one. 

These hopes are not wholly unwarranted, for the Library, along 
with all other departments at Harvard, is on the threshhold of 
a period of expansion which will surpass even our current hectic 
growth. The touchstone is the date 1936, the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the College. Then, beyond a doubt, 
Harvard men will come forward with such an outpouring of 
loyalty, in tangible and intangible form, as will change and enrich 
the University in a myriad ways. The Library has always “pulled 
its weight” at Harvard; one may hope it will be rewarded. 
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HE MAGAZINE begins its fortieth volume with a format 
and a content that will surprise its readers and may very well 
iia offend some of them. The Editor desires to make what 
Determinism PFOPitiation he can and to explain the reasons for the 
change and the ideal toward which he is trying to lead 

the MAGAZINE. 

No one has yet written the history of Harvard from the economic 
point of view. The man who does may make amusing discoveries. 
It will be recalled that Harvard led the colleges of America in 
granting religious freedom to students by abandoning compulsory 
attendance at chapel. This step represented a benignant liberality 
of thought; it was an altogether praiseworthy humanization. Yet 
a study of Professor Morison’s history reveals a coincidence that 
can hardly be devoid of significance. Attendance at chapel was 
made voluntary at the exact moment when the student body grew 
beyond the seating capacity of Appleton. It is unlikely that 
progress, in this faulty world, operates under any nobler principle. 

Well, in the fall of 1931 economic determinism has brought 
about a change in the MacazinE which the Editor has desired, on 
loftier grounds, to make ever since he took charge. Our finances 
are happier now than they were a year ago, but they cannot be 
maintained at their satisfactory level — with a subscription list 
hardly to be called convalescent, and in a period of commercial 
doldrums — unless certain departments are abandoned. In 
editing the oldest alumni publication in America during a period 
of national depression, a period which has happened to coincide 
with financial anxieties of our own, one principle has seemed more 
important than any other. It may be stated simply: the MAGAZINE 
must survive. That has been, after a canvass of all possibilities, the 
decision of the Council. It has also been, after a similar canvass, 
the decision of a small number of alumni and a smaller group of 
loyal friends. It is the Editor’s decision, too, and his policy has 
been first to keep the MacazinE alive and, second, to give it a future 
course that will, he has hoped, make it indispensable to Harvard 
and so assure it life more abundantly. 

But, in its fortieth year, the MAGAzINE cannot survive if it con- 
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tinues to publish Notes from the Classes, Obituaries, and the 
records of the Corporation and the Overseers. Let the fact be 
clearly understood: to continue those departments at this time 
would bankrupt us and so force us out of existence. An effort to 
preserve them was made last year. If our subscription list had 
increased from two thousand to five thousand, we could have 
retained these departments. It did not, and so they must be 
dropped. Comprising about forty per cent of the Macazine’s 
bulk, they have been responsible for about seventy per cent of the 
cost of composition. Mathematics clearly indicates where, in time 
of retrenchment, changes must be made. The Editor therefore 
asks all old subscribers who may be angered by the disappearance 
of these departments to consider whether the departments are 
more valuable to Harvard than the existence of the Macazine. 
He assures them that, at the present time, the MAGAzINE can con- 
tinue only by abandoning the departments. 


But the Editor asks something more. He asks suspended judg- 
ment for a while. At a time when the fortunes of the MacazINE 
are precarious, at a time when the business staff must pe 
try to mend them in spite of national depression, an ,,, — 
effort is being made to adapt the MaGazinE to a 
changed society of Harvard men. It is his conviction, and the 
conviction of his associates and the Council, that only the changes 
which we now make could render the MaGazine sufficiently at- 
tractive to its possible audience to guarantee its solvency. Through 
many years, until 1929-30, the subscription list slowly dwindled. 
The explanation has seemed clear to all of us: our circulation de- 
pended more on the loyalty of our friends than on our intrinsic in- 
terest, and a new generation of alumni had appeared who had no 
reason for loyalty. The desirable end was to continue those 
functions of the MAGazinE which seemed invaluable — they were 
restated in the September issue of last year — and, for the rest, to 
adapt the contents to the changed conditions. 

The Editor has believed ever since he took charge that obitu- 
aries, the records of the Corporation and the Overseers, and the 
Notes from the Classes were an impediment to such an adaptation. 
He has never doubted that all of this material should be made 
available to Harvard men. He has merely doubted that the Grap- 
UATES’ MaGAZINE was, in the 1930's, the proper place for their 
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publication. He has felt sure that the greater part of our decline 
was due to their perpetuation in our pages. It has seemed clear 
to him that our condition has grown unhealthy because we have 
given so disproportionate a part of our space to material which 
interests only a meagre part of the graduate body. The interest 
of that meagre part is very valuable to us, but events have shown 
that it is not enough to enable us to go on. 

When the Macazine was founded, it was the only publication 
addressed to Harvard graduates and it had necessarily to cover the 
whole field and to assume a number of functions which the Alumni 
Bulletin, a more recent publication, is by nature better adapted 
to perform. Among these are the functions of an alumni news- 
paper. Clearly, a weekly can publish news when it is news, and a 
quarterly cannot. The material embodied in Notes from the 
Classes is news and nothing else. Its place is in the Alumni Bulletin, 
not the GrapuaTEs’ MaGcazinE. When the Editor inquired of his 
readers whether they did not agree with this opinion, several re- 
plied that the class news in the MAGAZINE was more complete and 
more interesting than that in the Bulletin. It would be invidious to 
accept that reply as true, but even if it were true, the original 
opinion would not be altered. The proper place for news is a 
newspaper, and if the news printed in the Bulletin were sometimes 
less satisfactory than it might be, the remedy would be to increase 
the Bulletin’s excellence, not to force the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
into competition with it. 

Obituaries, in general, come under the same principle. For 
the most part, they must be considered news. When they are 
something more, when they become biography, they belong to our 
province, not the Bulletin’s. To that more permanent kind of 
obituary we can give more space, and perhaps more care, than the 
Bulletin can afford. We have no intention of abandoning that 
occasional service, but we ought not to attempt anything more. 

The records of the Corporation and the Overseers are of great 
value to history. There can be no question that they should be 
published in their entirety and so given permanently available 
form. The Editor abandons this department much more re- 
luctantly than the other two, but the logic of facts requires the 
present decision. The records should unquestionably be pub- 
lished, but the MaGazinE could publish them only if they should 
prove of interest to a fairly large minority of its subscribers, and the 
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fact is that they have not proved to be. Since they are not, we 
cannot afford the considerable expense that publishing them has 
entailed. Their publication is of far greater value to the University 
than to any individual or group, and it must be pointed out that 
the University has never paid a cent of their cost. The MAGAzINE 
would like to continue this service but cannot afford to. The 
Editor hopes that the University will find a way of publishing them 
elsewhere. He recommends what seems to him the obvious 
medium, the Gazette. 

No Literary Notes appear in this issue. Since we have decided 
to cease trying to be a complete historical record of Harvard, it 
seems sensible to give up mentioning or reviewing every book pub- 
lished by a Harvard man. This, once more, is the province of the 
Alumni Bulletin, which some years ago undertook to keep the record 
and which recently, under Mr. Hillyer and Mr. Morrison, has been 
publishing excellent, if brief, reviews. The Editor is profoundly 
glad to turn over that field entirely to the Bulletin. The MAGAZINE 
is thus left free to institute a literary department of a wholly dif- 
ferent kind, one which, he thinks, will prove permanently inter- 
esting to our subscribers. Plans for its development are being made 
and it will begin at some time during the current year. 

The transformation of any magazine is a slow and laborious 
undertaking. It is especially difficult when the editors must work 
within a budget for which the most charitable adjective is “inade- 
quate.” We are trying to make the MaGazinE more interesting, 
more readable, more currently valuable, and at the same time to 
preserve its invaluable function as a journal of opinion, a forum 
for the ideas of Harvard men, a commentary on the University’s 
widespread activities, and a repository for articles and essays by 
Harvard men or of interest to them which could find no other 
publication. We are trying to make it more flexible and more 
immediately interpretative of a great university. We are trying to 
adapt it to a new age and a new generation of graduates while 
retaining what we consider to have been its greatest value to all 
graduates. There is the possibility that we have irretrievably 
blundered. But, we submit, no one can be sure that we have 
blundered for a long time yet. We ask, meanwhile, for a little 
leniency. Give us a reasonable time in which to develop our plans 
before you conclude that the last stronghold of Harvard con- 
servatism has vanished with Notes from the Classes. We have had 
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to begin our transformation in a period when our own finances 
are as gloomy as those of the nation at large. We are handicapped 
by the necessity of retrenchment — by a realistic budget that post- 
pones indefinitely much we should like to do at once. But we are 
trying, against formidable obstacles, to preserve a splendid tradi- 
tion and to accommodate the oldest alumni publication in America 
to the changed America of the 1930’s. It is not a mean effort. 


With this issue Mr. Theodore Hall, ’g0, begins his duties as 
Assistant Editor of the Macazing, having already participated in 
Harvard journalism as President of the Advocate and 
an editor of the Lampoon. Mr. Hall has had charge of 
the changes in typography and design which bring our 
format nearer contemporary standards. He will conduct “A 
Harvard Garner” which now appears for the first time. This, the 
first of several new departments in process of development, will 
occupy itself for some time with a survey of Harvard institutions. 
The effort is to describe phases of Harvard which deserve to be 
more generally known, their scope, their probable development, 
and the problems which they face. The need for such a channel 
of information has long been apparent. The interests and activi- 
ties of the University are now so vast that no alumnus can hope to 
acquaint himself with many of them on his own initiative. “A 
Harvard Garner” undertakes the fascinating duty of keeping the 
alumni abreast of their University’s development. It could have 
found no more competent conductor than Mr. Hall. 


The Assistant 
Editor 


From the extensive mail which greeted his June editorial, the 
Graduate selects one paragraph for brief attention. He has not 
' concluded his exposition of costs and scholarships at 
Lown a Harvard. Another chapter of that treatise will appear 
be ° : 
here in December. Meanwhile the gentleman whom 
he quotes has a point of view of great illustrative value to the 
theme. The gentleman writes, in part, as follows: ‘‘What I do not 
understand is your opprobrious use of the term ‘plutocracy.’ Why 
should not Harvard be avowedly the rich man’s college? If any 
class on earth needs discipline and instruction it is the gilded youth 
of America, and surely Harvard would be fulfilling its obligation 
to society if it undertook this task in all seriousness. At any rate, 
it would be less likely to become a nursery of flatulent and per- 
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nicious Ideologists. With proper limitations, you do not, I suppose, 
deny the right of the rich to anything they can pay for. No fair- 
minded man begrudges them their palatial hotels, luxurious clubs, 
and all the other costly paraphernalia of their lives merely because 
he himself cannot afford them. There are more moderate forms 
of these amenities within his reach. Why, then, should not the 
rich have an educational institution of their own, especially when 
the country is overstocked with colleges of every grade and kind? 
You cannot strengthen Democracy — if that is your object — by 
forcing classes that have nothing in common to associate with one 
another. Those who consider themselves superior will only be 
confirmed in their belief, while those who are made to feel inferior 
will experience a bitter resentment that neither time nor reflection 
is likely to allay....” 

The quotation exhibits some misunderstanding of the Gradu- 
ate’s opinions. The Graduate does not deny the right of the rich to 
maintain a college exclusively their own: he merely protests that it 
would be shameful folly for Harvard to become such a college. He 
is not hoping to “strengthen Democracy”: what may happen to 
Democracy is very little in his mind and is not germane to his 
present hope, which is merely to maintain Harvard in its tradi- 
tional place as the foremost educational institution in America. 
Apart from these irrelevancies, however, the quotation is very 
much to the point. It is not the naive snobbery which at first 
glance it appears to be. It is a frank expression of a formidable 
point of view. 

Of the fifty thousand living graduates of Harvard, it is unlikely 
that more than one hundred would agree with the ideas so hon- 
estly expressed by the Graduate’s correspondent. Yet it is a fact 
that many people in America believe that those ideas represent 
the policy of Harvard. It is a further fact that the rise in living 
costs at Harvard, specifically the cost of living in the Houses, tends 
to confirm that widespread belief. It is not a fact that the rising 
costs will make Harvard purely the plutocracy that the gentleman 
desires — there is no such thing as a future fact — but logic indi- 
cates it as a probability. It seems certain that any further in- 
crease in fixed costs, unless such an equalization as the Graduate 
described in June is made, will automatically close Harvard to all 
but the children of the rich. If that occurs, then Harvard will 
become solely a rich man’s college. If it does, there will be but 
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little sense in protesting that Harvard policies were not intended 
to produce that result. 

The Graduate does not propose to answer his correspondents 
argument. He believes that not enough Harvard men accept it 
to make rebuttal necessary. Nor does he intend to dispute about 
words. If the term “‘plutocracy,” which he has used to describe 
the greatest danger confronting Harvard, offends anyone, he is 
willing to substitute for it the more cumbersome “rich man’s col- 
lege” which his correspondent prefers. He does not care, even, to 
discuss the desirability of Harvard’s becoming a rich man’s college 
— he assumes that ninety-nine per cent of his readers believe that 
such an ideal is silly and that such an outcome would be dis- 
astrous. Instead, he points out to his correspondent one crucial 
difference between plutocracy and aristocracy and its bearing on 
the conduct of Harvard. 

One great force in the stabilization of society, and one sustaining 
influence in an aristocracy, is what Vilfredo Pareto terms the free 
circulation of the élite. Biology’s solemn assurance vindicates a 
humorous theme once popular in the United States: we are all 
descended from our ancestors. Our ancestors have been, at all 
periods of history, so distressingly mixed that no one can predict 
the behavior of the genes. No complaint could be made against a 
plutocracy from the point of view of society, if all talent, intelli- 
gence, leadership, and social will were concentrated in the children 
of the rich. But, most embarrassingly, these qualities continue to 
appear sometimes among the children of the poor. Industrial 
geniuses are sometimes born back of the tracks. Scientists and 
artists occasionally appear on tenant farms. Statesmen develop in 
fish markets and inventors originate, even now, in the underbrush 
of the back country. Plutocracy is a form of social control which 
carries its own death warrant in its refusal to admit these hap- 
hazard products of the chromosomes to membership on the simple 
ground that they lack money. One definition of aristocracy 
describes it as a form of social control which has the wisdom to 
renew itself by admitting distinction to membership, from what- 
ever caste distinction can be drawn. In the most rudimentary 
cynicism, and from the ideal expressed by the Graduate’s cor- 
respondent, it would behoove Harvard to underwrite its future by 
insuring the freest possible circulation of the élite. 

Talk of this sort, however, is idle talk. Very few want Harvard 
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closed to talented men who happen also to be poor, and fewer still 
care to confess the desire with our correspondent’s frankness. The 
point is not the desire but the plain tendency. That the rising 
costs of Harvard imply such a tendency cannot be questioned, and 
something must be done to solve a truly distressing problem. What 
the Graduate desires is not any specific answer to the problem but 
only a little evidence that the authorities recognize its existence 
and are at work on it. He believes that no simple answer will be 
found — that the forces in operation are too numerous and too 
complex to be resolved by any single formula. He believes that 
the fixed charges of the College, and especially of the Houses, are 
too high and must be reduced. He believes that the scholarships 
and loan funds are too small and must be increased. He believes 
that the present system of awarding scholarships is wrong in theory 
as well as application and must be changed. And he insists that if 
a tendency already distressing is not to become downright alarm- 
ing, action must be taken at once. 

So another year begins, the first to see the House plan in full 
operation. A good many rooms in the Houses are vacant because 
their rents are priced too high. A good many students are not 
living in the Houses because they cannot afford the fixed charges. 
The Graduate asks the authorities a simple question: What is to 
be done about those rooms and these students? 

Nothing? 
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THE END OF THE YEAR 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


UMMER is never an uneventful season at Harvard, and the 

months just passed have been no exception to the rule. The 
Cambridge climate outdid itself in those familiar iniquities for 
which it won renown even two centuries ago. The Summer School 
flourished none the less, and work on a dozen new buildings went 
swiftly, if not merrily, on. By the time this appears in print, seven 
Houses instead of two will be completed and in operation; new 
members of the Faculty will have begun their tasks; new students 
will be pondering the intricacies of the Elective Pamphlet and the 
map of Cambridge, and Harvard will have embarked on a new 
academic year. 

Perhaps the most important news of the period since May was 
announced just before Commencement — the resignation of two 
Fellows and the election of two others to fill their places on the 
Corporation. For nearly fifty years there has been no such radical 
change in the highest governing board of the University, and its 
significance needs no emphasis for anyone aware of the system by 
which Harvard is ruled. The resigning Fellows were Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence, ’71, and John Farwell Moors, ’83. One sought 
relief from his duties on the Corporation in order to secure more of 
the leisure to which his years and his long and faithful service en- 
title him; the other was forced by ill health to give up a post 
which he has filled well for thirteen years. On Commencement 
Day Bishop Lawrence was given an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and in conferring it President Lowell spoke of him as: 
“Bishop of Massachusetts for thirty-three years, and for eighteen 
a member of our Corporation. Wise, large, and tolerant in the 
many duties that have come in a singularly useful and happy life.” 
No single formula of this sort, in his case or that of Mr. Moors, can 
adequately suggest the full extent of the devotion given the Uni- 
versity by these two men. The President and Fellows hold in their 
hands the entire government of the University, aided to be sure by 
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subordinate officers, but ultimately responsible for success or fail- 
ure. To read the history of the University during the period since 
the War is to realize that the President and Fellows have done an 
extraordinary task. Even if all the criticisms of this or that in 
Harvard’s policy in recent years — many of which, by the way, 
contradict each other — were to be taken seriously, it would still 
be impossible to deny the great progress and development of the 
University in the last ten or twenty years. Once this progress and 
development are admitted, the justice of some tribute of gratitude 
to Bishop Lawrence and Mr. Moors is at once apparent. To them 
with their colleagues, belongs much of the credit for the wise 
guidance of the immensely complicated affairs of the University in 
a time of change and expansion. 

All of this, of course, makes heavier the burden which the new 
members of the Corporation must undertake. They must not only 
assume the great responsibility always incumbent on ary Fellow of 
Harvard, but also face the special challenge set them by the 
distinguished work of their predecessors in office. Fortunately both 
Dr. Roger I. Lee, ’02, and Grenville Clark, ’03, the two new Fel- 
lows, seem admirably qualified to meet the situation. Dr. Lee is no 
novice in University affairs. He has been an Overseer, and from 
1914 to 1924 was Professor of Hygiene at Harvard. That office is 
no mere professorship. It involves close relations with the under- 
graduates and intimate contact with many of their problems. 
During Dr. Lee’s term as Professor of Hygiene he served also on 
the Administrative Board of the College, so that his familiarity 
with the concerns of students is wide. His election must delight 
everyone who knows what he accomplished during his service in 
Cambridge, as well as hosts of others who know him simply as 
a loyal and public-spirited alumnus and a wise and experienced 
physician. Mr. Clark’s connection with the University has been 
less close, but his distinction as a lawyer and his work in building 
up the system of citizens’ military training camps, as well as his 
continued interest in educational affairs, have made him a con- 
spicuous figure among the alumni. The Harvard Corporation has 
usually called men of high attainments in business or the profes- 
sions, also eminent in educational affairs or in public service of 
some sort. The election of Dr. Lee and Mr. Clark carries on this 
tradition. 

The death of Professor Clifford H. Moore, ’89, Dean of the 
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Faculty of Arts and Sciences, came a month before College opened. 
It represents a grave loss to Harvard. Outside the walls of the 
University there is probably little realization of the importance of 
the position which he held, but every officer of Harvard knows that 
in the hands of the Dean of the Faculty are most of the threads 
which govern the teaching side of the University. The budgets of 
the various Departments are supervised and approved by him; all 
questions of appointments and promotions are referred to his 
office; his is the task, as Chairman of the Committee on Instruc- 
tion, of considering every detail of policy affecting teaching and 
the conduct of courses throughout the field of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. With a Faculty as large as Harvard’s, an annual 
budget as large, and an educational program as broad and as 
varied, the weight shouldered by the Dean of the Faculty is 
enormous. Dean Moore, a scholar, proved himself in all respects 
equal to the opportunity. His wisdom, energy, and grasp of the 
countless details involved in the duties of his office, made it possible 
for him to do far more than a man less strong could ever have 
succeeded in. His sudden death leaves some of his projects un- 
finished, but to look back over the time in which he has held office 
is to be impressed by his achievement. A new pension system for 
officers of the University, the inauguration of the Reading Period, 
the growth of the tutorial scheme and the general examinations, an 
increase in teaching salaries, the formulation of general principles 
and policies for the House Plan — all these are things which he 
helped greatly to bring about. President Lowell’s administration 
has put Harvard in the position of the American University which 
has in recent years accomplished most fundamental educational 
reforms and made most startling educational innovations. In all 
this, since he became Dean of the Faculty, Professor Moore has 
been President Lowell’s tireless ally, and his skill as an administra- 
tor has made for the smooth running of the complicated machinery 
which might otherwise easily have been overtaxed by constant 
new demands put upon it. One of the gravest problems of the 
modern university is the finding of men who can handle adequately 
the myriad administrative duties which must somehow be per- 
formed, and the problem is made harder by the tradition that these 
duties must be executed by men who are not mere administrators 
but also teachers and scholars and thus integral parts of the delicate 
machinery they control. It is rare to find a man who, as Dean 
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Moore did, combines the two types of ability required. No suc- 
cessor for him has been officially announced at the time when this 
is written, and it will surely not be easy to find anyone as well 
fitted as he for the Deanship. Whoever takes his place will have 
the great advantage of picking up a work splendidly begun and 
well organized; he must also face the disadvantage of having to 
stand the test of comparison with a predecessor whose success was 
so brilliant that to rival it will demand something of the unusual 
power which Dean Moore possessed. 

This summer, as usual, figures have been published showing the 
choices of fields of concentration made by Freshmen. The statis- 
tics, like all such, may be interpreted variously, but they afford 
a chance for speculation, since they are, after all, the only available 
index as to the changing intellectual tastes of the undergraduate. 
Economics is this year, as it has been for the past two, the most 
popular field, but its popularity is less than it was in 1929, and still 
less than in 1930. Two years ago English was the choice of 105 
Freshmen, 42 fewer than elected Economics. Last year English 
attracted only 92, while Economics had 153. This year the English 
concentration is 123, and Economics 137. History drew slightly 
more men than last year but less than it had in 1929. The new field 
of Sociology claims 23 Freshmen. The Classics, with 17 men in 
1929, and only g in 1930, has 16 in 1931. Geology seems to have 
declined sharply in popularity; Mathematics and Anthronology 
are two of the fields with marked increases. In general there is 
a striking uniformity year by year in the proportion of the Fresh- 
man class which goes into each subject. Such pronounced changes 
as there are mean something no doubt, but it is always to be re- 
membered that a Freshman’s choice of a field of concentration 
may be influenced by trivial and external considerations in no way 
integrally related to the real merits of the various fields or even to 
his own real tastes, so that the statistics cannot be taken as infal- 
lible evidence of the full state of affairs. Grouping Economics, 
Government, and Sociology, the increase in concentration is about 
7 per cent; in the languages, fine arts, and music, about 11 per 
cent;in History, History and Literature, and Anthropology, about 
8 per cent; in the sciences and mathematics, about 5 per cent; 
and in Philosophy and Psychology no less than 43 per cent. This 
would suggest that the Harvard undergraduate is becoming mark- 
edly more philosophical in his tastes, and that languages and the 
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arts, and, to a slightly less extent, historical subjects, are doing 
most to increase their appeal. In Philosophy and Psychology, how- 
ever, the total number involved is too small to make deductions 
from the figures very safe; in the other subjects the statistics are 
based on a larger group and may represent a real — and if so an 
interesting — state of mind. 

The opening of the College this season saw the beginning of a 
new plan for the Freshman Year, under the direction of the Dean 
of Freshmen, Delmar Leighton, ’19. Housed in the Yard the 
Class of 1935 will have in the Union its dining hall and its common 
rooms, so that their life will be as a unit and will center about the 
older buildings of the College. The Board of Freshman Advisers 
will undertake as before to supply guidance to new men; under 
Dean Leighton there will be two Assistant Deans as of yore, who 
will handle the routine business of the College office in so far as it 
affects 1935. Eight of the instructors in Freshman courses will live 
in the Freshman dormitories and take most of their meals with the 
Freshmen in the Union. Proctorial duties in the dormitories will 
be performed by these men, and by a group of graduate students 
also resident in the Freshman halls. Finally there will be a board of 
twelve “‘Associates of Freshmen,” Faculty members of high rank 
and long experience in teaching first-year students. They will 
take occasional meals with the new students at the Union, and will 
be ready to advise and direct individuals of the Class of 1935 who 
care to turn to them. In their number are such men as Dean 
Briggs, Professor Hillyer, who has charge of Freshman instruction 
in English, and Professor Merriman, who conducts the large Fresh- 
man course in History. 

All this is more than a mere matter of organization. It seems to 
mean the extension to Freshmen of much the same benefits which 
the House Plan is designed to bring to upper classmen. Indeed, 
the Freshman class, under the new scheme, will be very like a large 
House. Mr. Leighton corresponds, in general, to the Master of 
a House; the Board of Freshman Advisers to the tutors of a House, 
the resident instructors in the dormitories occupying positions 
similar to those of the resident tutors in the Houses. How the plan 
will work remains to be seen. It is certain, however, that hereafter 
Freshmen who need or want contact with, and guidance from, the 
men most fitted to help them, will have no one to blame but them- 
selves if they fail to get what they require. Moreover, just as good 
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advice may make easier for them the awkward jump from school 
to college, so the new plan may well make it easier for the Fresh- 
man who goes on to tutorial work and residence in a House after 
his first year, to get the most benefit from the opportunities offered 
him. If this is achieved it will be a great step. After all, whatever 
the Corporation may do, however courses and fields of concentra- 
tion may be planned, and however able the administrators in 
charge, the health of the College must always depend largely on 
the educational welfare of the undergraduates. Unless the Fresh- 
man Year is what it should be, the whole structure of the College is 
bound to suffer. The new plan for Freshmen is, therefore, more 
than a device to aid a special group; it is, properly seen, a keystone 
in the whole educational arch at Harvard. Its effect should be 
watched with eager interest, since its success is sure to be essential 
to the success of Harvard as a whole. 











STUDENT LIFE 


By GEORGE C. HOMANS, ’32 


To the antiquarian, the annual Class 
Day and Commencement exercises 
seem the most naive and charming 
reliques of the Gothic past surviving at 
Harvard. A phrase of monkish Latin 
perfumes the air; the Renaissance 
gorgeousness of a continental univer- 
sity’s gown softens the severe lines of 
Emerson; the Sheriff of Middlesex 
County, bearing his staff of office, re- 
calls the Puritan Province — all the 
ages are present. But the antiquarian 
is an impressionist: it does not suit 
him to analyze atmospheric effects; 
he is aware of no anachronism in “‘Ye 
Olde Radio Shoppe’’; he will not see 
that the exercises — I speak chiefly of 
the purely undergraduate exercises — 
express, beside the Gothic past, an- 
other past with which we have still less 
in common: an epoch when Harvard 
was a more self-contained unit, an 
epoch which honored pedantry as 
well as learning, an epoch which de- 
lighted in “set”? and formal amuse- 
ments like tableaux and charades. 
A Harvard Class Day lost all its tradi- 
tions and individuality once and for all 
when it deserted the time-honored 
heroics of boiled shirt full dress on 
a June afternoon for the conventional 
cap and gown hired from the Coop. 
Why not let the Poem and the Ode 
and the Hymn and the various Ora- 
tions go too? When the Hymn can 
become, as it did a few years ago, the 
vehicle for a bawdy acrostic, when the 
Ode must fit the Tom Moore languors 
of Fair Harvard, when the Latin Ora- 
tion, however beautifully delivered, 
gets a laugh only when it refers to 
pulcherrimae puellae, when the Ivy 
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Orator is elected because he is on the 
Varsity and not because of any preémi- 
nence as a jokesmith, then it is time to 
let most of the Class Day exercises go 
into limbo along with indulgences and 
Papal bulls and the excommunication 
of kings. The disorganization of col- 
lege social life does not allow general 
knowledge of the right men for the 
various parts; the Class officers can 
with difficulty persuade self-respecting 
Seniors to allow their names to be 
voted on; the vote at the elections is 
light, and the attendance at the morn- 
ing exercises on Class Day has been 
decreasing steadily. To celebrate his 
entry into “the Battle of Life” the 
modern Senior needs something more 
representative and expressive, per- 
haps a three-days twister. In similar 
fashion the Class Album would be a 
tolerable institution if a banal, un- 
critical, and “‘rah-rah”’ script did not 
always accompany the photographs. 
As it is, the Album is almost on a par 
with the nicknames in quotes and the 
best-dressed men of the Class Albums 
of the fresh-water “schools.” But no 
new life in Class Day or Class Album is 
anticipated while college men remain 
the most conservative of human 
beings and the officers they elect over 
them more than representative. 
Harvard this summer has not been 
just Harvard on vacation, it has not 
been Harvard at all. What with co- 
eds in the Yard dormitories for the first 
time in history, and Appleton Chapel 
razed to the ground, and courses 
being given in folk dancing —I re- 
member in I think the Vassar cata- 
logue a course listed in Hawaiian 
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String Games — the foundations of 
society seem to be crumbling. From 
all creation the women come to sip 
what Mayor Curley calls “‘the Reser- 
voir of Culture” (now suffering from 
the drought) and to pick up some- 
thing in pants from a wider selection 
than the barn dance back home could 
offer. (At that the Yard is a seraglio 
and they are locked in — or out — at 
eleven.) The natives are swamped by 
the barbarian hordes, though they too 
have been increasing with the spread 
of the concept: ‘Cut another nine 
o’clock; you can always get back into 
college at the Summer School.” 
Sooner or later this gold-brick scheme 
will defeat itself. Summer School was 
once a short dose of sackcloth and 
ashes in cheap penance for long 
revelling in champagne and gardenias; 
now it is becoming as fashionable as 
the regular session, almost more 
fashionable, for only the most drunken 
of the previous winter are there. 
Clubmen are beginning to attend 
when they do not need the extra 
courses. The clubs are beginning to 
stay open. North Shore hostesses are 
beginning to rate the Summer School 
a permanent asset. Everyone goes 
stale on college life, and the circle 
gets more and more vicious. 

In vacation the Undergraduate 
Editor has had time to sit on a rock 
and contemplate his navel and the 
eternal verities, and now, while he 
holds his heavy artillery for the fall 
campaign, — The Eliot House Tower, 
though, seems the most successful yet 
—he will pull some fluent generali- 
ties out of the hat, he will unfold to 
a startled public his Anatomy of 
Lecturing, an Anatomy which is the 
sublimation of three years’ exposure to 
literature courses at Harvard Uni- 
versity. His rules are mostly don’ts. 
As the undergraduate sees it, the first 


principle of good lecturing is Never 
compromise with your students: you lose 
their respect. The compromise is 
usually motivated by demagoguery, 
by an overeagerness on the part of 
some instructors for popularity with 
their pupils, and may take several 
forms. One of these is forced humor, 
in which case in surveying Milton the 
professor spends an entire lecture 
following the utterly insignificant 
stage history of Comus for the sake of 
the chance it gives him to get a laugh 
at the expense of the long-suffering 
eighteenth century, and later finds 
he has no time to waste on the second 
half of Paradise Lost. Another form of 
the compromise is the “Appreciation 
of Literature” course. The under- 
graduate concedes that he needs be- 
sides literary history, a literary criti- 
cism which makes it clear to him why 
some works are good and some bad 
from the point of view of eternity, but 
he fails to see how the instructor ac- 
complishes any such end who dazzles 
the back benches with his profundity, 
sympathy, and lack of note-requiring 
pedantry by bleating that Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets have “‘passion”’ and 
(here a wave of the arm) “something 
deeper’’ or by reading Donne’s “The 
Sun Rising” a la Sewing Circle and 
afterward accusing anyone who snick- 
ers at his “look! — we-are-modern”’ 
squeak about “that magnificent bed”’ 
of having a weak stomach. What has 
most weight in attracting large enrol- 
ments to such courses is their mild 
examinations. If a man “appreciates”’ 
he gets through. 

The second principle of good lectur- 
ing is Never trespass on the province of the 
textbook: never waste the student’s 
time by treating in a lecture material 
which he could master more effec- 
tively and in a shorter time by reading 
the corresponding books. Paradoxi- 
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cally, the ‘survey’? courses — in lit- 
erature at least— which cover a 
large territory perfectly straight- 
forwardly and competently, devoting 
one or two lectures to each major 
figure, are on the whole among the 
least valuable listed in the catalogue, 
though one must have a great deal of 
respect for what they set out to do. 
The ideal of education at Harvard 
College, as formulated by President 
Lowell, is “self-education under guid- 
ance.’ Such courses are false to the 
ideal: — they are merely animated 
textbooks. Their ambitious extent 
leaves no room for self-education; 
they are spread too thin to guide the 
student to deep knowledge. A pro- 
fessor knows his stuff— that is as- 
sumed, but the best man knows the 
implications of what he knows. His 
ability to suggest the relation of his 
field to other fields of thought, to put 
knowledge in its place, is the one 
primary lesson to be learned at college. 
In survey courses he spends most of his 
lectures searching a few concepts, 
a few incidents, a few poems, trusting 
the student to fill in the gaps once he 
has been shown how wider meanings 
can be drawn from the apparently 
barren fact. Such a man is like Ed- 
mund Kean, whose acting Hazlitt 
— it may have been another Roman- 
tic — described as seeing Shakespeare 
by flashes of lightning. Such a man is 
able to hammer into a pattern of faces 
the not-to-be-avoided fundamentals of 
Old English grammar until the faces 
cannot go wrong in working up by 
themselves details of declension, con- 
jugation, and vocabulary, and is able 
also, in one of those digressions which 
are often more illuminating than the 
main argument, to make a knowledge 
of Old English of universal significance 
by showing how Old English illus- 
trates a principle of all philology: 
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that primarily all words are inflected 
and all new words formed by vowel 
shifts inside a permanent consonant 
pattern, the shift depending on a 
musical scale inherent in the psychol- 
ogy of the race. 

But greatness will not stay within 
bounds; there are teachers who are 
outside the rules. The one universal 
requirement of a lecture course, the 
golden rule, is that it shall be a course 
in a living mind rather than in dead matter. 
The famous Shakespeare course bril- 
liantly violates the principle of leaving 
details to the student. There are 
others which, not being bound to a 
defined field of knowledge, allow the 
professor to expound his own system, 
often a highly controversial one, 
stinging students to violent disagree- 
ment with him. It would appear to be 
a cheap method of filling a hall, but 
in point of fact it is a more difficult one 
than any other to keep working year 
after year. The authorities, if they 
recognize the educational value of 
informal undergraduate talk — and 
the most hopeful argument for the 
House Plan is its indication that they 
dimly do—vwill treasure such a 
course, for nothing organizes intel- 
lectual life more solidly than an un- 
popular view well expressed. Take 
heed, Lecture System! If you obey 
not these commandments and go 
a-whoring after vain gods, the day of 
wrath is at hand. You no longer, as in 
simpler generations, can do no wrong. 
The present arrangement is an un- 
stable anachronism. Tutors and text- 
books are ready to send you to your 
long home. 

But the world-weary undergrad- 
uate relishes closing on a note of self- 
satisfied futility. The development of 
the radio and the talking movie as 
educational methods may soon make 
these remarks pointless and free for- 
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ever the overworked pedagogue. 
Dartmouth is interested in certain 
experiments. What is Harvard doing? 

And the Undergraduate Editor 
tosses this bone for those to chew on 
who accuse him — as their ancestors 
did Isaiah — of being “just an old 
knocker.”’ In the course of three years 
and seventeen full and half-courses 
in Harvard College, he has come 
in official contact for some length 
of time with — here’s a new guess- 
ing game! — four first-class minds. 
Therefore, speaking ex cathedra, he 
pronounces a Harvard education 
worth the money. 
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